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Bre ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held 


at HOSTING A I on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, and the 


followin: er the Presidency of W. R. GROVE, Esq., 
tices s Papers p roposed to be read should be sent to the 
sen Se ral Secretary, ee Sor lnienes 


Inf waatien concerning the 
obtained ed from the Local _ a at ‘Nottingham De. Whee 
son, E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., Rev. J 


General ee ee Esq., F.R.S., 42, Rutland- 
Assistant-General Sorcery Same Griffith, Esq., 5, Park-villas, 

ral Treasurer—W, Spottlowoede » F.R.S., 50, Grosvenor- 
= place, —” 





XHIBITION of NATIONAL PORTRAITS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Pe Py will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 18th of 
is 

4 Monday, 6th August, to the om, the pion. of For rog on. 
will be reduced to Threepence ea ; and Children of 
Schools for the Poor, accom: nied by y thee ss will be ad- 
aie on payment of One Shilling for every thirty Students and 
one Teacher. 

By the kind permission of the Royal Horticultural Society, the 
er lens ml pe gpened to AL a = a nner pos pene xhi- 
ition without c! during this period, except on Saturdays. 
The Exhibition will be open from 8 a.m. to 7p. M. . 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 

on Education. 





EW REFORM CLUB. Te empoemy accom- 
modation has bess rovided, and is now open, for the nord 

bers at DRAPER’S TEL, 28, Sackville-street, "Piccadil ly, 
aes the siemicn and fitting up of AL — Premises in 
ermyn-street. Gentlemen desirous of beco! Members are 
soeeenes to send their Applications —_ qning 2 





tary, 71, Jermyn-street, St. J: fro AL 
SF ees the celigeet ee? oa = _ 
NTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


SOCIETY (Limited). 
The LONDON COLLEGE of this ae, at Spring-grove, 
Middlesex, W., will RE-OPEN on September 1 
For Prospectuses, and any further "Taformaton apply to the 
Head-Master, Dr. L. Scumitz, at Spring-grove ; or — teoretary 
of the Society, oy 24, Old Bond- street. ondon, 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. — 
The FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY are _hereb 
informed that the FIRST Ey — of ‘o PHILOSOPHICA 
TRANSACTIONS, Vol. 156, f year 1866, is now published, 
and ready for delivery, on application at thee Office of the Society 
in Burlington House, daily, between the Hours of Ten and Four. 
WALTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary, R.S. 
Burlington House, August 4, 1866. 








ERALDRY.—A LECTURE, ora COURSE | Q 


of LECTURES, profusely illustrated, by CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A., Author of ‘ ee Historical and Popular,’ 
&c.—Address, he care of Mr. re Publisher to Her 
Majesty, New Burlington-street, London, W.; or, to the care of 
Mr. Mr. ASPINALL, , Stationer, Penge, § Surrey, 


EOLOGY. — ELEMENTARY COLLEC- 

TIONS, to illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s Elements 

of peoleey and a the important study of Mineralogy 

and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 guineas; also, 

single Specimens of Minerals, “Rocks 

Geologica! aps. Hammers, all the recent Publi ications, &c., of 
J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 


Private Instruction is given in Mineralogy and Geology by Mr. 
Tennant, F.G.8., 149, Strand, w.c. ” tot 








[HE UNITED _ LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One ea to any amount, 
according to’ the supply een All the. best new books, Eng: 











lish, French, and Germ: ly pec- 
tuses, with Lists of New “Publications oad Catalogues of Chea 
ks, gratis and post fre TH's, CuuRTON’s, Hopeson’s, ani 


SavNDERS TLEY’S Unit ted Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 





and ONE 


EDICAL EDUCATION. —The ADDRESSES 
L EDUCATION delivered at St. MARY’S 

HOSPITAL, MEDICAL SCHO ; ARCH- 

BISHOP of YORK, Professor OWEN. and Profesor a 


r OWEN, and Professor HUXLEY, 
MAY BE OBTAINED, together with th . ux, 
tion to the Dean of the *SohSeL er with the Prospectus, on applica 


IHEMISTRY and the EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCES.—LECTURES delivered or Classes 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Exhibition of the 


Professor Pi Ly AH anit tas i a Satu at = 
epper’s 
wet fotane eee te eas 
onderfu' — 
odern are Detehie Orr Oracle—and 8 halk “+ his creati ions, with 
Recitals Damer Cape, |e —) Indian Feats—Lec- 
tures—and numerous other En its. — A: to the 


whole, 1s. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 





at Scheie or — Candidates prepared for the various Com- 
itive Examinations: Also Practical Instruction in the Labo- 
f= Address A. Taise, 149, Great Portland-street, W. 


ARIS.—One or Two LADIES, or Youn 
Ladies, RECEIVED by Moteme AUGUSTE. Terms (wit! 
Frene_ Tnet ruction, and use of Piano), 6l.—For particulars ad- 
dress M. 74 ‘ALBITES, LL. Bei ‘late Professor at Midland Institute). 

27, Rue de l’Assomption, Paris. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS.—A Married Clergyt 
for many years e ed in Tuition, would be gla 

of Companions to two little Boys, whom he now has so 

for a Public School. Inclusive terms from Eight; 

Address Rev. M. E., care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornh: 








» London. 


es ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 

RASTERE EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Lerrzia, 
aa unce that he has made fora 

= of THE ATHENZUM JOURNAL. Th e Sul absoription 

be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for y months ; and 

6 Stor twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thu: rsday. 

Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 

*,* German Advertisements for the Artuenzvum Journal also 

received by Arnons Dirr, as above. 


| WANED, an Appointment as SECRETARY 
(either Private or toa commeny he a oes nef = 





ridge, aged aged 25 years.— Address B. 
pags and-road, South Norwood, 8. 





GRADUATE, in High Hienews, of Cam- 

ridge, whose Pupils have been very successful, gives 

DAILY I a in Classics, Mathematios, Physics, and 

——— .—Address, M.A., Post-Office, Grove-terrace, ys- 
r. 


ue PRESS.—A Youne Man, aged 29, 
popeeally sunnseind om ve fully qualified, offers his SER- 

VICES as Pub 4 blisher, or er. Coun’ 

not objected to. First-class to and secu ad if desired.— 





OMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 

ARMY, the NAVY, and the CIVIL SERVICE.—A Gentle- 
man, of high standing and at experience in TUITION, has 
VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS, of good position. The high est 
pea given.—Address F.R.S.,9, Arundel-gardens, Notting- 


Arua, Post-Office, King-street, Covent-garden, 
HE PRESS.—WANTED, by a ee. 
MAN of considerable Experience in » an 
pale = eg Daly 
Provincial EDITOR on ood 
South, Camberwell, 


— r. 
stating terms, fe ia ai 16. yt, Pepark 
London, 8. 





HE CLAPHAM OR AMMAR SCHOOL, 
NDON. 
Head- Mosier Dew. a. WRIGLEY, M.A. F.R.A.S. &c. 
Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the late 
Military College, Addiscombe. 

Pupils are prepared for the Universities, the Civil and Mili 
Examinations, &c. On the _ 001 Premises are provided a Cha 
Laborato Boy Observatory. he 
— including that 
rangler, of several First-class ieee men, and of 
many highly distinguished in the Civil and Military Exami- 
nations, are on the Honour List. Pupi ls will assemble on the 
10th of August 


TVET SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — 
CANDIDATES are PREPARED by a Gentleman in H.M. 
Civil nm ne who obtained his appear te competition, and 
who is assisted by thorou: —~ qualified T o Heferences to 
former Pupils in all Departments of the A my —Address E. W. 
Joun, 4, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
Drawing, Land-Surveying, the Classical and Modern 











Li icin, Se ARTICLES, Correspondent’s 
jae, aces a Beoete. and Reviews, by one of the most 
e day. —Address, by letter only, Epitor, 

th “yi: street, ree Old “Kent-road. 8 .E. 


) PUBLISEER. —The Advertiser, who has 

m engaged in the Tode for several years ~ is desirous 

of obteiniae a SMALL § E in an established Publishing 
usiness.— Adi ryt} Ty 4, — 
59, Fleet-street, ho 


N R. PAGE is instructed to SELL the 

TRADE of a pockets. and STATIONER, Ungulshtag 
situate, in a Seaport Town. Satisfactory reasons for relin 
trade. Been in the family overacentury. About 6501. required. 
—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 20, Devereux-court, 
Temple, W.C. 


ILL SHORTLY CLOSE—The ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.—This Grand Picture, which bas 6 ppatet 
such unparalleled interest in London, must shortly be wii 
from Exhibition.—T. M‘LEAN, 7, Haymarket. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 

















MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial, and Foreign 
pers and Periodicals. 





The Natural Sciences and Practical Chemistry form a 

feature, and instruction in them is very wri provided = 
For terms and further particulars, apply 

CHARLES WILLMORE, Principal. — 
\{ENTAL AFFECTIONS. — A Physician, 
residing within an easy distance of London b: has at 
the present time VACANCIES in his house for TWO ya TEs 
GENTLEMAN. This House has been established over 
60 years for the reception of ten high-class Patients only. —Address 
M. D., care of Messrs. Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. James’s-st., S. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. — 
The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the careful 

and experienced medical superintendence of the ppenir JOHN 
HITC — Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to the 
'y. 











SSAYS, SKETCHES, LIGHT ARTICLES, 


&c.—A of some experience roe to Contribute 





AWDO N HOUSE, FORTIS-GREEN, 

FINCHLEY.—The Pupils under the care of Miss HELEN 
TAYLOR, late of Hoddesdon, will assemble at her NEW RESI- 
DENCE, as above, on MONDAY, September 3rd. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING and 








WRITER 

toa Weekly or Monthly Publication. Subjects: Literary, Social 
and -D: —Address ALrHa, 11, Lower scaeame Dublin. 
A YOUNG LADY requires a Situation as 
COMPANION toa msn or GOVERNESS to One or Two 
Children under 12 years of age. Acquirements: English, French 
and Music. She is well ae and has unexceptionable 
references.—Address H. A., 18, Stanhope-street, Gloucester-gate, 

Regent’s Park, N. W. 





SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, ‘CHESTER, offers a ti 
sound English Education, together with 2S in the 
Modern Languages and Classics. 

In the Upper Classes particular attention is given to Mathema- 
tics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 

The College has been recognized by the Secretary of State for 
India, **as poseesing, efficient Classes for Civil Engineering, Che- 
mistry, and Physics. 


Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 


URST COURT, ORE, HASTINGS.— 

Dr. MARTIN REED ager "the SONS of GENTLE- 

MEN, between the ages of six and a. | for the Public 

Schools and Universities, or for Mercantile Pursui The situa- 
No peng 





tion is one of the finest and healthiest The arrange- 
ments are those of a first-class Private Schoo! 


The CLASSES RE-ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, August 1. 


HICHOLIS, Assistant upwards of twenty- 

° ears to Messrs. Evans, of the Strand, Print and Book 
Cleaner, » Photosraph Mounter, Print-splitter, and “ge of 
India Proofs, 27, LUCAS-ROAD, Kennington Park, 8. En; 





mTeaD for a SCHOOL in a Forei 
Capital, a person who can TEACH efficiently DRAWING, 
WRITING and ENGLISH, and can, moreover, produce satis- 
evidence of good character.—Apply to Messrs. Tri'bNeR 
& Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


RATIS and POST FREE, a NEW CLAS. 
ge LIST of Two Thousand MICROSCOPIC oF 
ptt 8 -class specimens, prepared and sold by EDMUN 
WHEELER, 48a, Tollington: “road, Holloway, N 





TOU RISTS. nil first-class STEAMER, 

600 tons, will LEAVE ENGLAND, on the 25th inst., with 

a Select Party. for THREE MONTHS, to visit twenty-six ‘noted 

wr in the Mediterranean. Two Months in Port.—Apply to 
. A. M., Wheatley, Pearse & Co., 150, Cheapside, E.C. 


A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE, 

Subscribers only, to be profusely illustrated by Woo a” 
oan be sent free to any persons forwarding their_Names and 








, grav- 
ings and Drawings inlaid and mounted. leaning, Tulaying and 
soantiog 4 done for the Trade, Letters received by post punctually 
a 


** ‘Terms, for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
to be had on application to— 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EW SILKWORM.—The superb Bompyx 
Cyntuia feeds on leaves of the Ailanthus aa ma &e. 
For Eggs apply to Dr. Wa.tace, Colchester, Essex. 


NV ESSRS. HOGARTH & SONS, 96, Mount- 

street, Grosvenor-square (late of 5, Haymarket), call the 
attention of Families leaving Town to their pepersence ts in the Art 
of Cleaning and Restoring Pictures, Prints, Dra’ Minia- 
tures, and also to their mode of re-gilding and sche ae Picture 
Frames. essrs. Hogarth’s arrangements are now complete for 
taking charge of valuable Pictures during the temporary absence 
of the Nobility and Gentry from Town. 


R. CURT, Numismatist, lately returned from 
the Continent, has catalogued some very valuable English 
and other COINS, in all metals (to be sold by Messrs. nape 
Wilkinson & H , the 20th and 21st inst.), including an unpul 
lished Rochester Penny of a the Second, a rare Rial 
Elizabeth, Portcullis mney, 
On view at Mr. Curt’s ouse, 33, Great Portland-street. 


HELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. MON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on_ap ay 

send an  Pidged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, 
following Departments :— 

1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 

2. BRITISH SHELLS. 

3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 

4. MINERALS. 

5. PUBLICATIONS. 


BILLARD TABLE FOR SALE (full size), 
oy, the most sent Makers. ee oe es he ge B. 
nla vrabber, Cushions, and thick Sh Slate 
1 Boards. Pht 

















used, with every recent 
carved, with patent fast tnd 
Bed. Balls, Cues, Racks, Rests, Marking and Poo! 
thing complete for 60 suinees. lan be seen and tried at 9, B 
street, Vincent-square, 


S.V 
Also, a 10-ft. TABLE, a Sink. 





OOKS WANTED.—A few Copies in gvod 


condition, for which the prices annexed will be given :— 


Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, royal 8vo. 1790—1805, 508.— 
Hutchinson’s a of Cumberland, 4to. 4°s.—Nicholson and 
Burn’s Histor; pooper and Cumberland, 50s. A good 


price for roa Ft of the al 





Addresses, legibly written, to J. O. Havtuiiwett, Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary’s-place, West Brompton, near London. 


Sale CATALOGUES of SECUND-HAND BOOKS, Old and 
New, for a rons —Hewry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 
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H'!¢8 SCHOOL _of EDINBURGH. | 


ane LORD PROVOST, M: satin and Council of the City of 
Edinb & ey of the H igh School, have resolved to appoint 
an ENGLIS et MASTER. forage to teach the Higher Branches 
ey hy eh ft 
“yi, os of GERMAN “Ml ASTER in the School is also 


‘Applications for these Neg with Forty-three Copies of Testi- 
monials, must be lodged with J. D. M — waned City Clerk, Edin- 
burgh, on or before the 3ist of August nex | 

City Chambers, Edinburgh, July 27, m4 


BOOKBU YERS.—25,000 superior SzconD- 
HAND BOOKS, purchased from Private Libraries, and in- 
cluding many rare and curious, are on Sale by HENRY SUGG, 
32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. A New List, or a Report of 





cular Books, sent for a stamp. 


R. MAYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
Cees DS VIStEE, Gall: length, half-length, or vignetted, 





TAKEN D. 
of Twelve ...... #110 
Set of Thirty ........ 2 2 9 
of Fifty 


Set a 3 
Several positions by gre — proofs ‘submitted ; it being in the 
choice of the sitter to from one, or some from each, as 
may be preferred. Teamediots sittings with or without appoint- 








ments.—224 and 226, Recenr- aga corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King osek Brighto: Fo eee a 
ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIST, INVEN- 


TOR of ‘the CARTE-DE-VISITE, Patent the 27th of 
November, 1854; 70, 71 and 72, BROOK-STREET, Hanover- 
squi mare and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Glouces- 
ter-road, Uld Brompton-road, and 8, Boulevarde des Italiens 
Paris. a Disderi has on Sale 65,000 Celebrities of the day, and 
Panoramic Views.— ESTABLISH MENTS in LONDON, PARIS 
MADRID, and TOULON, for enlargements up to life size. 


ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST to 


H. I. M jesty the Emperor Napoleon IIT. and the Imperial 
Family—to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias—also to 
-I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and the Royal Family—to His 


Majesty the King of Italy—to His Majesty the King of Holland 
—to His Majesty the King of Portugal—to the Imperial Gallery 
re ta ke Photographer of the Palace of the U niversal Exhibition 


ISDERI, PHOTO PAINTING.—In oil on 


canvas. 


ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIE on SILK.— | 


His own new process. 


| 
ISDERI, PHOTOGRAPHIE EMAIL.— | 


New process. | 


ISDERI, NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
peal et retouching. Reproductions and Enlargements of 


ISDERI.—The Excellent Situation of Mr. 
DISDERI'S Studios enables him to OPERATE REGARD- 
LESS of the WEATHER. 


a * 

ISDERI.— NOTICE.—By a NEW PRO- 
CESS of Mr. DISDERI’s the ** PORTRAITS CARTE-DE- 
VISITE” are Enlarged on Canvas to any size. The Public can thus 
obtain a Photographic Drawing, by means of which skilful artists 
attached to the house can, on simple indications—such as the 
colour of the mn ETE the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. 

Mr. Disderi’s New Process is valuable in this respect, that it 
avoids the tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the 
charms of oil painting the great advantages of the ac Be ae 
and accuracy of Photography. 

Saloons and Studios, 70, 71, 7: 72, Brook-street, Hanover-square ; 
and for Equestrian Portraits at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester-road, 
Old Brompton-roa road. 


HE LONDON JOIN T. STOC K 1 BAN K, 
Cmanceny- LANE BRANCH: 
24, Chancery-lane. 
The Directors —_- GIVE NOTICE that this Branch is 
NOW OPEN for Business. 
_ May 1, 1866. F. K. HEWITT, 


Manager. 





EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMP. ANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0001. 


Directors. 

Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Es: 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Patrick F. Robertson, ‘tr. RP. 
George Ireland, Esq. } 
Duncan James ‘Key, Esq. | 

Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq 
The Directors are pre 
following terms, viz. 


‘or One Year, at 5 per cent., for Three 


Years, at 54 per Eoamae , and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 | 
pe Pwards, av © Per | paper—Shaw’s Staffordshire, large paper—Dugdale’s Warwick- 


cent., per annw 

Applications or  perhon lens to be made at the Office of the 
Sompeny. No. 7, India seis ay Reemephelh sirens, London, 
E.C } mt a R. AMERON, Secretary. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST TICKETS at CHeap Fares, avail- 
_able for One —— Month, are ISSUED at the MID.- 
LAND BOOKING © ICE, King's Cross, and other principal 
aa ions ; also in Ae at Cook's Excursion and Tourist Office, 

98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, 

Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 

Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecambe, 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, Whitb 

ley, Bri m, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, ns Whitby, 

Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 

grammes ond "fall t Particulars ee be o btained “at all the 
Company’s Stations and Receiving Office: 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid “Midland Railway. 


Derby, 1866, JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 


U ivecstome, 


| THIS MONTH 


| other Standard Music—Thucydides, 


1”, 


red to ISSUE DEBENTURES on the | 


ae.” smith, Esa. | jo following 


OOKBIN DING— in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the: most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 








Sales by Auction 


| To Collectors and Connoisseurs of the Art of Engraving. — 


The singularly Rare and Beautiful Collection of Artists’ 
Proofs, —. with great care, during the last Half- 
Century, by W. H. M‘QUEEN, Esq. , of Shepherd's Bush, 
formerly of 184, Tottenham- court- road, 


MESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors from Somerset House (late of 22, Fleet street), 
are favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCT ION, DURING 
, the Valuable COLLECTION of ARTISTS’ 
PROOFS, selected, with much care and jacemoents by the eminent 
Steel and © ‘opper Plate Printer, Mr. M‘QUEEN, late of Totten- 
ham-court-road, extending over half-a-century, ‘and comprising 
the rarest and best Works of the Celebrities of that day to the 
resent time; among which will be found a unique Set of Turner’s 
Engl: and and Wales, consisting of etchings and finished states of 
each plate—also, perfect Sets of Turner’s Rivers of France, in- 
cluding the celebrated Plate of Calais Heights—complete Set of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum—also, Turner’s Scotland and Turner’s 
Yorkshire—a Selection of Turner’s Rivers of France—and several 
hundred choice Proofs of various Plates after Turner, as well as 
choice and unique Proofs of his principal large Plates, Caligula’s 
Bridge, Mercury and Argus, Mercury and Herse, Tivoli. Temple 
of Jupiter, Heidelburg, Ehrenbreitstein, Cologne, Ancient and 
Modern Italy, The Shipwreck, Approach to Venice, &c. ; also, the 
pemaipal productions of Rosa Bonheur, Eastlake. Faed, Sir E. 
sandseer, Maclise, Millais, Noel Paton, Smirke, Stothard, 
Westall, and other eminent Artists, mostly in choice artist’s 
— states. 
Catalogues are now preparing, and will be forwarded, on receipt 
of six postage-stamps, to Gentlemen favouring Messrs. Southgate 
Miscellaneous Sale. 


& Co. with their name and address. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
p TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, August 10, at half-past 12 precisely, CAMERAS and 
LENSES, Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses, inanen Draw- 
ing Instruments, Four-wheeled Photographic Carriage, and a 





| great variety of Miscellaneous Articles. 


On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Miscellaneous Library of the late J. H. DIXON, Esq. 
MESSRS. 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
iN tioneers of Literary bay ot! ane Works connected with the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 6, and 
three following days, o’clock precisely each day,a Va luable 
G oe LECTION of BOOKS. including the LIBRARY of the late 

_H. DIXON, Esq. ; comprising Arabian Nights, by Lane, 3 vols. 

a3 raik and Mac farlane’s Pictorial History of England, 12 vols.— 
Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, by Col. Johnes, 4 vols.— 
Nash’s Worcestershire, with Supplement, 3 vols. in 2—Shg akspe: are’s 
Plays—Auctores Classici Latini in Usum Delphini, cum Notis 
Variorum, curante A. J. Valpy, 185 vols. on large paper—Nicolas’s 
History of the Orders of Knighthood, 4 vols.—Galleria di Torino, 
41 parts—Handel’s Musical Works, 37 vols.—Handel Society Pub- 
lications, 10 vols.—Musical Antiqu ye areal 's Publications and 
by Arnold, 3 vols. on large 
paper—Bible en Latin et en Frangais. par Le Maistre de Sacy, 33 
vols.—Basilii Opera, editio Benedictina, 3 vols. in 6— Joannis 
Chrysostomi Opera, cum Notis B. de Montfaucon, 13 vols. in 26— 

Collection de Documents inédits sur I’ Histoire de France, 81 vols. 
°o hoiseul Gallery, Acta Eruditorum, 113 vols.—Arnauld, @uvres 
Complétes, 51 vols, —Monunienta Historie Patrive,edita jussi Regis 
Caroli 
Gallery, 5 vols. artists’ proofs on largest paper—C hronica Ser aphica 
de la Religion de N. P. S. Francisco, 6 vols.—Calmet, Histoire de 
Lorraine, 7 vols.—Missale Romanum, and other local Missals— 
Biblia Hebraica Houbigantii, 4 vols. ? Erasmi Opera Omnia, 11 
vols. Gersonii Upera, 5 vols.—Augustini Opera, editio Be nedictina, 
11 vols. in re Hieronymi Opera, editio Benedictina repetita, cum 
Notis D. Vallarsii, 11 vols.—Galleria di Firenze, 80 parts—and 
numerous Rare and Curious Works in all Classes of Literature, 
both English and Foreign. 


May be viewed two days prior. 
four stamps. 





Catalogues by post on receipt of 





The Valuable Topographical and Antiquarian Library of 


the late Rev. J. M. GRESLEY; also a few valuable Oil 
Paintings, including a magnificent Portrait of Prince 
Rupert. 


MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of rary he cpperey and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL t ION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, w .C., on FRIDAY, August 10, and 


days, at 1 o'clock es the VERY V ALU- 
ABLE TOPOGRAPHIC AL and ANTI ARIAN LIBRARY 
of the late Rev. JOHN MOREWOOD GRESLEY, M.A., some 
time Rector of Seale, Leicestershire, late 
Hospital, Derbyshire; including Nichols’s Leicestershire, with 
the rare Part, complete — Baker's Northamptonshire, large 


shire, original 
Caley, Ellis, 


edition — Monasticon Anglicanum, edited b 
and Bandinel—Nash’s Worcestershire—Plot’s Staf- 
fordshire Thoroton’s_ Nottinghamshire — Whitaker's Leeds — 
Eyton’s Shropshire — Lysons’s Magna _ Britannia — Extensive 
Collections relating to the County of Leicester, among which 


| are very copivus and important additions in Manuscript to 


| Shakspeare’s Works, 21 vols.—Shirley’s Works, 6 vols.—a 


Nichols’s History—an Heraldic Visitation—a beautiful Volume 
of Drawings of Seals—several Copies of Burton’s Description of 
Leicestershire, some with Manuscript Additions—Memorials of 
the Families of Bagot, Shirley, Bland, Carlisle, and other privately 
printed productions— Dibdin’ 's Decameron, Tour, and other Biblio- 
graphical Works—Book of St. Alban’s, edited by was digg 
ew 


| Rare Early English Books, viz., Wyrley’s True Use of Armorie 


| (1592\—Tuberville’s Arte of Venerie and Falconrie 


(1611);—Ban- 
croft’s Epigrams (1639)\—Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler 
(1676)—Chronicles of Fabyan, Hall, and Holinshed—Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase on the New “Testament—Library of the Fathers— 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology—Digby’s Mores Catholici, 
11 vols.—Complete Sets of the Anastatic Drawing Society's Publi- 
eations—also, a few valuable Paintings in Vil, including a magni- 
ficent Portrait of Prince Rupert, by Sir Peter Lely, 7 feet 3 inches 
by 4 feet 3 inches, 

May be viewed two days prier, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stamps, 


Valuable Cabinet of Coins and Medals, 
MESSRS. 
Scones of WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc. 
tioneers of Literary Propert; Ae and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by aug Ne C te House, 713, Welling. 
ton-street, Strand, W.C., on MOND. st 20, and follo 
day, at 1 o’clock aha a Valuable Ass MBLAGE ef COIN 


and MEDALS, chiefly formed a rter of a century ago, by a 
GENTLEMAN, now resident on t “ Continent, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, a Roman, Greek, English » and Fo 

fine and rare are an Un 


Gy mens; amongst which publish; 
Penny of Harold the Second—the scarce Rial of Elizabeth—Coins 
of the Knights of Malta—a rare of § the 
First, &c.—Coin Cabinets, &. _ 














May be viewed two days p us, and Catalogues had on receipt 
of two vo stamps. 
Musical C ights, Stock of Mr. « Jewell; Mr. Balfe’s Operas ; 


Moore's ‘Melodies ; Publications of the Handel Society. 


goer PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, 

(west sit), on WEDNESDAY August 8, —_ following day, the 
following Important Musical perties. 

The STOCK of PLATES and COPYRIGHTS of Mr. JEWELL, 








Alberti, 7 7 vols.—Royal Gallery of Art, 4 vols.—Vernon | 


Master of Etwall ; c 


of Great Russell-street, who is relinquishing the Music Trade. 

The following HIGHLY POPULAR OPERAS, by direction of 
the composer, Mr, M. W. Balfe, to whom the Copyrights have rever- 
ted, viz.: staff,’ ‘ Keolanthe,’ ‘ Diadeste,’* Geraldine,’ ‘ Maid of 
Artois,’ ‘ Joan of Are,’ and * Siege of Rocheile,’ with the Libretti 
and Pianoforte arrangements of the sam 

The STEREOTYPE PLATES of MOORE'S ‘IRISH MEIW- 
ye and‘ HARMONIZED AIRS,’ and about 1,000 copies of the 
ormer. 

The PUBLICATIONS of “ The HANDEL SOCIETY,” consist- 
ing of the Works of Handel (as far as published), in full score, 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


The Collection of Autographs of the late Mr. J. G. BELL, 
of Ma 1. 
ME ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west st e), on FRIDAY, August 10, the COLLECTION of 
AUTOGRAPHS from the ena of the late Mr. J. G. a | 
ph Letters o: 














of very 
oun class, ee and Forel ign. 
talogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Library of the late Sir RICHARD BROMLEY, K.C.B. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
. by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on W EDNESDA , August 15, and three followin; 











sare, the LIBRARY of the late Sir RICHARD BROMLE 
C.B., removed from Greenwich Hospital, consisting of V: aluable 
Books in all Departments of Literature, Prints, Official 
Publications (some privately rinted), and Original Correspon- 
dence on many Interesting Topics, Public Departments, &c., 
which have been the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, the whvle 
in capital Ss many in rich bindings. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
THe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
II. THE HUGONOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
III. IRON AND STEEL. 
IV. REYNOLDS AND HIS TIMES. CONCLUSION. 
Vv. MR. AND MRS. BAKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
VI. KEBLE’S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
VII. THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
VIII. JAMAICA. 
IX. CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 
Registered for Transmission Abroad, 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 

Each Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 
[a= GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 

A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Table of Contents for Saturday, July 28th. 


Alpine gardens ) Olive in Egyrt, by Jas. Hardie 
Amaryllis, the Orchard house: 

Anthers | Orchids, sale 0 of 

Apple, - Ohinese Pandanus, untwisted stemmed 
Apricots in ng | Paulovnia imperialis 

Beehiv aaa | Pear-leaf imeeste 





Books Peat, cca! of, by Edward 
Cattle on hurried | _ Carro 
Cattle plague Pentstemon grandiflorus 














| Correa, the lants, ae, by John R. 
| Cottage building, by T. W. Jackso 
| Rutherford omesranate in Egypt, by Jas. 
| — species woe Hardie 
b > 2 neces of Romania, tour 
Cy: wavs jum, the, by Thos. Roses, Matgoher Niel, by Wil- 
rown, Tootin, | _ liam Pas 
| Drainage old and new, by George 
Education, agricultural |_ Paul, jun. 
| Farms, Mr. Prout’s | Rubus ‘oucodermis 
| Farms, pests 0: Sandringham 
| Farmers’ clubs | steeps 
| Florists’ flowers | Sheep v. bullocks 
Pragaria lucida | Snowdr 
| Fruit in unheated structures | Society, Bot., of Edinburgh 
| Gooseberry caterpillar | Society, E peine } Horticultural 
| Halva | society Sleaf Horticultural 
| Harvesting, early | y, Aberdeen Agricultural 
| Herb d ng | eae? Pembrokeshire Agri- 
| Hyde Park cultural 
resine Herbstii, by Thos. Steam cultivation 
| _ Simpson meolnshire 
| Leaves, skeleton Strawberries, sterility in, by 
| Lemons, preservation of | Rev. M Berkeley 
| Lobelias and bees } < —— a jisinfectant, by Jas. 
| eae |_ Dewar, M.D. 
| | Vanda Lowii 
Oe Dr. Voelcker. Ventilation, by D.. D. } Fish 





| | Mitietne Australian, by Ferd. | LL 


ueller 
Oak, “Buck’s-horn | Wind, action of 
wan be obtained of all News-agents ; or. ares p= the Office, 41, 
Llington-street, Coyent- ygarien, London, W. 
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STATE OF THE CROPS, 1866. 


us GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE | and 
AGRIOULEURAL GAZETTE of SATUR 
11, will contain Full Particulars of the STATE Of ‘tne oe vs 
throughout the Country. Sao of any Newsvender. A single 
copy sent on receipt of six stam 

Office for Advertisements, 41, ‘Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


On the ist of August, Second Series, No. 86, price 1s. 
E PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
CONTAINING THE 
a OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
of Use of 








VI., Second Series, may be ~~ “7 peetiny as well as the 
preceding V. 


olumes, price 1 
Londen: John Churchill & Sons, New orl 
burgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. Dublin: 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
JOURNAL A a Part XVII. Third Series. Price 
is. With large late of ** ae" Compensating 
Saget. Valve,” of Twenty ingravings. 
riginal Articles on ay or no Turrets—On Some fixtate of of 
Practioe re Iron an: pmo d ngy a — ope : 
oice of Grooves—Ho: ong, i nt and Co ilitary 
Breech-Loaders: the ‘Ameri oem Ball’s Gun. mats 
Recent ce, — Lowering ag Eee 


n-street. Edin- 
& Co. 








=. Wi ioe eon hic Cc — 

unter; "s 10" cc Uo) 

Reviews of = “ os Eloy Ca _, Scien- 
v"Monthly Notes, List of 





Patents, de 


Lond : Longmans, Paternoster-row; Editors’ Offices (Offices 
for for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 404, for AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
1. Miguel De Cervantes y Saa-| 6. Iphis: a M 
vedra. 7. Number Five 
2. Never—for Ever. 8. Cowardice and 
3. The Campaign of the Boyne.| 9. Timbuctoo. 
4. Cometh up as a Flower. 10. The History of the Irish 
5. — Captain in Si- Church. 





Grocke-ctrest. 
urage. 


Dublin : George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 80, 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Avcust. 
With Lilustrations. 
Contents. 


The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter a By the River. 
» 4-—Eat, Drink, and be Me 
2 5.—What Catherine Wished for. 
CRIMINAL WOMEN. 
The PEARL HARVEST. 
DEFAMATION. 
The AGRICULTURIST in PRUSSIA. 
The THEORY of FLIRTATION. 
The CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 19.—The Tine Post. 
»  20.—Desolation. 
»  2l.—Yes; Wrong;—Certainly Wrong. 
LOVE'S LIGHT. 
SLEEP. 
The SCOT at HOME. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


HE BOY’S FRIEND: an Illustrated Maga- 
zine. For AUGUST. Price 4d. Contents: An Ill-fated 
Tenant—Bob’s Adventure with a Bear—Cricket—Our Singing 
Birds (2): The Goldfinch—The Saxon’s Oath—Haileybury College 
—Our Letter- nk © pe 's Friend Prizes, &c. 
Hi. G, Clarke & Co, 252, Strand. 


rue E SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, price 6d., 
(Vol. II. No. 5), for the 1st of AUGUST, contains, among 
other interestin ng articles, one by Sin Davin Brewster 

—- the Bill proposed by the Inventors’ Institute for ‘the 
—_ of the Patent Laws—The latest Discoveries in Science, 


Published by W. Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


CHOLERA. 
Just published, price 1s. 

N EPIDEMICS, DIARRH@GA, and 
CHOLERA: their Nature and Treatment. By GEORGE 

JOHNSON, M.D. Lond., Physician to Ki Coll 

London: Robert Handwicke, Toes coadilly. Beata 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
ll BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 278th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 47th Edition. Price 6d. 


London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman 
Hamilton & Co. Edinbw rgh: Oliver & Boyd. ” shah 





(By a German.) 




















Now ready, price 6s. 


A*. INDEX to the PEDIGREES contained 


the Printed Heralds’ Visitati By GE 
MARSHALL, Lea ease oe sath seo tha 


“Compiled with evident care.”—Herald and Genealogist. 
“A work which genealogists will be glad to 
Notes A Queries. 
“ This valuable boon for consultation.”. Fie 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





JOURNAL of SOCIAL SCIENCE. No. X., 
for AUGUST, 1866. 


On he nm + & of NATURAL SCIENCES at CAMBRIDGE. 
ya 

nous fora a EY of LEGISLATION. By Edwin Lankes- 
rT, 


On we prone of CHILDREN as the BASIS of EDUCATION. 
f. William Rushton, M.A. 


A FEW 1 7 THOUGHTS on INFANTICIDE. By Mrs. M. A. 


REVIEWS. 
MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 
PROCEEDINGS of SOCIETIES. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FOREST TREES. 
Issued to Subscribers only, in 8 Parts, imperial folio, 128. each, 


HE ANATOMY of FOLIAGE, Part VIII. 
Plate I.—THE LIME IN WINTER. 
Plate II.—-THE SAME TREE IN SUMMER. 
Arranged by Tuomas Hartron. Photographed by Edward Fox. 
“Valuable for reference to all who wish to possess trustworthy 
ogee: of arboreal forms.”—Atheneum. 
cellent studies for for the landsea} pe-painter.”—Art-Journal. 
Ine use -“ = Government School of Art, South Kensington, 
where Specimens of the Plates may be seen. 
Subscribers’ N: ived by T. Hatton,2, Ship-street, Brighton. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, 
MR. BAKER'S GREAT NILE BOOK. 
[HE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


And EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES. 
By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A. F.R.G.S., 

And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps, ——— pTigetntions engraved on Wood by 
Cooper, fro Mr. Baker, and a Chromo ithograph 
Frontispiece of este Soyer Lake from which the Nile flows, and 
ayo ne Mr. and Mrs. Baker beautifully engraved on Steel by 

eens after Photographs, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 288. 


“ Tt is no use wri y more about Mr. Baker. He isa fine 
fellow, and he nee wri oon he most deli mittut book in the 
Our ice to our readers is to bid them buy the book rather 
than get it from ere a and take it to the country or seaside 
with them. They wil) sh it vei quickly, after which they 
had better begin A. ”"—Pall Mall te. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


This day is published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
PAINTERS CAMP. In Three Books. 





land— II. Scotland—III. France. By PHILIP 
GILBERT t WAMERTON, Author of * The Isles of Ih Awe.” 
Second and Cheaper Edition, revised, with an Additional Part. 


= in 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, price 21s.) 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





Just published, 
AbANUS (H.), EMENDATIONES LIVI- 
ANAE. 12mo. sewed, 28. 

ALANUS (H.), HANNIBAL; sive disputatio, 
qua id agitur, ut summus ille, Poenorum imperator contra 
criminationes q am T. Livii defensus detur. 12mo. 
Editio Il. auctior. 1s. 

By the same Author, 

OBSERVATIONES in Q. CURTIUM RUFUM. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 

In SALLUSTII CATILINAM et JUGUR- 


THAM curae secundae. Insunt varietatis lectiones nota- 
biliores codd. mss. trium. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


CHORES CATO MAJOR, edidit H. Alanus. 
1s. 


CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM, edidit 
H. Alanus. 78. 

CICERONIS LAELIUS, sive de AMICITIA, 
edidit H. Alanus. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent om, London; 
and 20, South Frederick street, Edinburg 
ublin : Hodges & Smith. 





Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


TRODDEN DOWN, a Novel, 
by the Author of ‘Common Sense, ‘ Kate 
Kennedy, &c., Second Edition, Now Ready. 


“Mrs. Newby has cathten several tales of considerable merit ; 
but nothing has come from her pen better than this marsative of 
a woman’s trial, error, and 

“*Common Sense’ ‘and * Kate Kennedy’ Sptained great and 
deserved popularity, and ‘Trodden Down’ will firmly establish 
its author in the same rank as Miss Mulock and the Author of 
‘Adam Bede. Globe. 

s We ‘e have not, “Te a considerable time, read a tale of so much 
interest. The story is told in a most affecting manner, and can- 
not fail to please, the reader whose sy mpathies are deeply engaged 
on —— of the ‘ trodden down’ heroine.” server. 
We have great pleasure in calling the attention of the reading 
public to the best novel of the year, * Trodden Down. 
‘arrogate Advertiser. 

“The characters are well drawn, the a ents graphically 

delineated, and the language powerful and graceful.” 
pS ighton E: 





This day is published, 
The TWELFTH THOUSAND, with 2 NEW PREFACE, of 
EocE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and Work 


of Jesus Christ. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


[pscoursss. By Atexanper J. Soort, 
Professor of ~ in Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. “ian price 78. 6d. 

“ Professor Scott’s many friends and admirers will gladly re- 
ceive, as a memorial yA his remarkable powers, these interestin; 
liters mains. ‘hey are full of fine and high thoughts; cal- 
ones ted algo also to inspire ike thoughts in all readers capable of such 

icotsman. 
“Wet think there is in them not merely the most solid morte 





but just the kind of worth which a number of men in all schoo! 
are looking for, and which ‘sed are not likely to obtain from any 
one bd, not peculiar 


the severe and very 
r. test oente bjected.’’—S; 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


Price 3s. 6d. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 


R. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the TYROL, 
STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMERGUT. 
London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet-street. 


ing to which 








Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
HARLES WATERTON : his Home, Habits, 


and Handiwork. of an Jatinats and most 
confiding Personal nt Association for nearly Thirty Years. By 
RICHARD HOBSON, M.D. Cantab., Leeds. With 16 Tilastra 
tions, pho phed within the Grounds at Walton Hall, by 
Samuel Smit and the late W. Lyndon Smith, Esqrs. 


al Whittaker & Co. Leeds: John Smith; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, price 38. 6d. 
PpBoF. MELVILLE BELL’S 
EMPHASIZED LITURGY. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
rue LOST TALES of MILETUS. By the 
Right Hon. LORD LYTTON. 


Uniform with the above, post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
LORD LYTTON’S POEMS: a New Edition. 


John Murray, Albemarle- street. 








A NARRATIVE of a JOUR- 
NEY to MOROCCO, by the late Thomas 
Hodgkin, M.D. F.R.G.S., &e., in 1 vol. impe- 
rial 8vo. price 21s, illustrated (from his Draw- 
ings taken on the spot) with Chromo-Litho- 
graphs in the best style of the Art, by Day 
& Son, Limited, Early in September. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 

*,* The Subscription List will be kept open until the 30th of 


August, so that the Names of Subscribers may be inserted in the 
olume. 


The GAIN ofa LOSS. By the Author 
of ‘ The Last of the Caval 
“ The book is pervaded by on aaedien spirit."—Atheneum. 


SHOT! By the Author of ‘Cecil «por 


rest 

“A deeply-interesting romance. ”_ Observer. 

“ The story is well narrated.” 

“We have seldom met witha ‘story told so spiritedly.”— Press. 


UNCLE ARMSTRONG. By Lord 
Polly. "Ma ey of ‘ Masters and Workmen,’ on ne ate of 


A TROUBLED STREAM. By th the 


Author of ‘ The Cliffords of Oakley.’ 


The BRIDE of ROUGEMONT, and other 
peo By H. J. RLANDER, B.A., ’uthor of ‘ The 
estal,’ &c. 1 vol. ®t. 58. (This day. 


IN THE PRESS. 
THROWN on the WORLD: a Novel. 


The ‘STORY of NELLY DILLON. By 


the Author of ‘ Myself and my Relatives.’ 2 vols. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
( OUT and RHEUMATISM in RELATION 
to DISEASE of the ayo 


By A. W. BARCLAY, M.D. F.R.C.P., 
hysician to St. George’ s D Hospital 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


~~ HERBERT SERIES OF SHORT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, in cloth, price Sixpence, 
N EASY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
BEGINNERS, with Four Hundred Exercises. 





Book Fourth : 
OF COMPLEX SENTENCES AND THE HISTORY OF THE 
LANGUAGE. 
rate e He cte tee Bikpenes each, cloth; of in One 
Veleen Y, it cloth od my price Eighteenpence. 
Contents. 
Book I—OF WORDS AND THEIR CHANGES. 
Book II.—OF SENTENCES, WORDS, and THEIR GROWTH. 
Book III.—_OF THE VERB, SYNTAX, AND PARSING. 
Book IV.—_OF COMPLEX SENTENCES, AND THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE LANGUAGE. 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 


#,# The, Re aed aimed at in this Grammar_are Shortness, 
Clearness, Graduation, Practicality, and Cheapness. 


** Will prove a great service to all engaged ah education.” 


tminster Review. 
WS sufficiently established its claim to a favourable re- 
ion. m. 
oR Short, clear, and simple, and a step in the right Ori. 


f a large educational establishment says: “ 
oe “the most rational and useful work of the kind 
ever publish 

"London: ~ 9 Marshall & Co. 
Manchester: A. Ireland & Co. 
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LOCKWOOD & CO’S LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


nnn 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
DR. DE FIVAS WORKS FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


*,* The attention of Schoolmasters and Heads of Colleges 
is respectfully requested to the following highly-popular 
Series of French Class-Books. A Detailed Prospectus on 


application. 
DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of 


FRENCH GRAMMARS; comprising the substance of all 
the most approved French Grammars extant, but more espe- 
cially of the standard work ‘La Grammaire des Grammaires,’ 
sanctioned by the French Academy and the University of 
Paris; with — eS Exercises and pexamples jilsetrative 
of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. F.E , Member 
of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. Foc. “seventh 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 


“At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the 
French language. To fined ist the effect is almost as if he looked 
intoa map, so well i is Dg course of study as explained by 
M. de Fivas.”—Lite 

oe * A KEY pa rey ae price 3s. 6d, bound. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MO- 


DERN FRENCH CONVERSATION, Fifteenth Edition. 
18mo. 2s, 6d. strongly half bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRI- 
VAINS FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Ouvrage 
Classique, 4 l’usage des a et des Institutions. Eleventh 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bo 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la 


LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis: 
Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Eighteenth 
Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NA- 


TIONAL; or, Guide to the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


*,* A KEY to the above, 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S POPULAR SERIES OF 
GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
** As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. 


Lebahn stands alone; none other has made even a distant 
approach to him.” —BriTIsH STANDARD. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


in One Volume. Seventh Edition, rg I. A Practical 
en ndine: a Tale, with Explanatory Notes— 
III. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, synonymous in English 
and German. Crown 8yo. 83. cloth. With KEY, 10s. éd. 
KEY, separate, 28. 6d. 


“The best German Grammar that has yet been published.” 
orning Post. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN EXERCISES ; 


with Complete Vocabularies, German-English and English” 
German. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 


*,* KEY to the above, price 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 
COURSE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book.” 
Atheneum. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN 
READER. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“ Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.” 
Britannia. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMID’S 


HENRY VON EICHENFELS. With Vocabulary and Fami- 
liar Dialogues. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


** Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise in the lngeneee” 
Spectator. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS; 
with Tn and Complete Vocabularies. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
each, cloth. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Chamisso. 

EGMONT: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Schiller. 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE: a Page’s Frolics. By Kotzebue. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 
UNDINE: aTale. By Fouqué. 

SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


ee such — a eaten will find no difficulty in these 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 


to. 2s. 6d. 





LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 


MAN. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 


IN ANTICIPATION oF THE VISIT oF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION TO THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD IN AUGUST, 


Edition, revised, = Dae and Steel-plate Map, 
x VISIT to SHERWOOD FOREST: including 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in | finest? fteertot Nar ptead, Rater and Wclbeck: Clumber, 


ee eee a ——— of many mm ao 
ratives extracted from the es of Contemporary Chroniclers | 
rm E eH - ns Tue. | and a List of Birds observed in the District, by ‘W. J. Sterl and, 


or Modern Historians. By CHARLES SELBY 
sixth Edition (brought down to the Marriage of the Prince of 
Wales). 12mo. 28. 6d. clot 
*,* An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the above, on fin 
paper (suitable for Prize or Gift-Book), 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


TOMKINS’S POETRY.—POETRY for | 


SCHOOLS and FAMILIES; or, the Beauties of English | 
Poetry. Selected for the Use of Youth. By E. TOMKINS. 

Twenty-second Edition, with considerable Additions. With 
fine Steel Frontispiece. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. gilt edges. 


The HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: 


a Handy-Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, 
Allusions, &c., in connexion with Universal History. By 
EDWARD SHELTON, Assistant-Editor of * The Dictionary 
of Daily Wants,’ one of the Contributors to ‘The Reason 
Why’ Series, &c. — and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 
8yo. pp. 384, 28. 6d. cloth. 


“A handy little volume, which will supply the place of ‘ Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates’ to many persons who cannot afford that 

work. Moreover, it contains some things that Haydn's book does 
not.” —Bookseller. 


The FABLES of BABRIUS. Trans- 


lated into English, ag from ie Text of Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis. By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, Lincoln College, 
Oxford. ay “cloth ay 


“** Who was Babrius?’ The reply mer not fapuchably startle 
the reader. Babrius was the real original Zsop.”—Daily News. 

** A fable-book which is admirably adapted to take the place of 
the imperfect collections of Zsopian wisdom which have hitherto 
held the first place in our juvenile libraries.”—Hereford Times. 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS; being a 


Series of Enigmatical Acrostics on Historical, Biographical, 
Geographical, and Miscellaneous Subjects ; combining Amuse- 
ment with Exercise in the Attainment of ~ Sar a By 
CHARLOTTE E.CAPEL. Royal 1émo. cloth, 2s. 


* A game practised by Her Majesty and the royal ern, if, 
indeed, it were not invented by the Queen herself.”—Critic. 


WHEN TO DOUBLE YOUR CON- 


SONANTS. See the WRITER'S ENCHIRIDION, a List of 

all the Verbs that Double their Consonants on taking ED, 
“ty ING, &c., about sixty of which are exceptions to the 
ule, as Cavil, Marvel, &., not being accented on the last 

Syllable. By J. 8. SCARLETT. lomo. 1s. cloth limp. 


MIND YOUR H’s and TAKE CARE 


of YOUR R’s. Exercises for acquiring the Use and correct- 
ing the Abuse of the Letter H ; we Observations and Addi- 
tional Exercises on the letter R. By | CHAS. WM. SMITH, 

Professor of Elocution, Author of ‘Clerical Elocution,’ &. 
Feap. 1s. cloth limp. 





BOOKS FOR NURSERY OR 
MATERNAL TUITION. 
The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST 


STEP in the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK 
LEB AHN ; forming an Introduction to Dr. Falck eT 
* First German Course,’ ‘German in One Volume,’ &c. 18m 
1s. cloth limp. [Just published. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST 


STEP in GERMAN READING. Containing Fifty Short 
Moral Tales from Christoph von Schmid ; with Sra 
Notes and a complete Vocabulary. By *Mrs. FALCK LE- 
BAHN ; forming an Introduction to Dr. Falck Lebahn’s S Series 
of German Reading-Books. 18mo. 1s. cloth limp. 

[Just published. 


The FIRST or MOTHER’S DICTION- 


ARY. By Mrs. JAMESON. Tenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 


SCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. Compiled 


and Edited by ANNE KNIGHT. New Edition. 18mo. 1s. cl. 


LA BAGATELLE; intended to in- 
troduce Children of Five or Six Years Old to some “ag: ig ledge 
of the French Language. Revised by Madame ult 
Edition, with entirely New Cuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


CHICKSEED without CHICK WEED; 


being kg | Easy and Entertaining Lessons for Little C ibilaven, 
A Book for every Mother. New Edition, with Frontispiece 
by Anelay. 12mo. 1s. cloth. 


PETER PARLEY’S BOOK of 


POETRY ; with numerous Engravings. New Edition, revised, 
with Additions. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, 
Dialogues and Short Sentences adapted for Children finn 
Three to Eight Years of Age. With Woodcuts. New Edition. 
12mo. 28. cloth. 





London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 





7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








other Interesting on 2 By JAMES CARTER. With a Critical 
y on the Life and Times of Robin Hood; a List of Plants; 


London: lengeems, ( Gren, io. peterncsten: row. 
lar] 





Early in August will be published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with several 
Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZER. 
LAND and other parts of Europe. By Dr. FERDINAND 
KELLER, President o hee ee Association of Ziirich. 


Translated and arranged by J EE, F.S.A. F.G.S., Author of 
*Isca Silurum.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 88. 6d. cloth, 
HE FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in 
CREATION, considered on the Principles of Common Sense 


from a Christian Point of View : Fe an Appendix on the Negro, 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE GENUINE EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
N ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 


CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young 
People ; with a Selection of British and General Biography. 

New Edition of the Onty Genuine and Perfect Edition, as. 
finally corrected by the Author, but remodelled throughout, 
enlarged and improved 

*,* Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 

London: ‘Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


‘THE REV. MR. TWELLS’ 8 SELECTION OF SCHOOL 
POETRY. 


The Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged, price 2s. 6d. 


OETRY for REPETITION : a Collection of 
Two Hundred Short Pieces and Extracts, suitable to arrest 
} a attention “—3 dwell in the memory of Young Persons, selected 
from the Best Works of the most Eminent English Poets, and 
arran, ao fc the order in which they are to be learnt. Edited by 
HEN WELLS, M.A., Head-Master of the Godolphin Foun- 
dation Sehoul, Hammersmith. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 
HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; 
comprising several Hundred Questions and Answers on 
Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the Capacity of the Youthful 
Mind. By a MOTHER. 

In the same Series, price 1s. each, STEPPING-STONES to 
KNOWLEDGE, 2nd Series, 1s. | ASTRONOMY, 1s. MUSIC, Is. 
BIOGRAPHY, ls. ENGLISH HISTORY, ls. 
GEOGRAPHY, ls. | ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 1s. 
ROMAN HISTORY, ls. | FRENCH CONVERSATION 
GRECIAN HISTORY, ls. | and PRONUNCIATION, 1s. 
FRENCH HISTORY, 1s. | ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. PHYSIOLOGY, 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
2 Parts, 1s. each. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





WHITE'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 


Just published, in square 12mo. pp. 662, price 7s. 6d. 


7 io JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the Diction- 
aries of Wate and Rippte, by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. of C.C.C. 
Oxford, surviving Joint-Author. 

‘“* Whatever credit belongs to | ment and abundance of the 
White and Riddle’s larger dic- | meanings, and in the etymo- 
tionaries, their best qualities logical and grammatical expla- 
are in this Junior Abridgment nations.” *— Spectator. 
brought into the school-boy’s his Latin ny ! 
service in a way for which he though | it only —— to 
has every reason to be thank- | an abrid, 
ful.”—Daily News. of a mae higher stamp — 

“A very useful abridgment. | 2° A peg . 7 of schoo 2 
The Latin words have not only | It i a ibe a gk we tome pd 
their English equivalents as- | T2cter.as the smaller Lexicon 
signed, but a large amount of Tiddell and pe = will pro- 
etymol: ical information touch- | more ert th Beats — 
ing Sanskrit and the older forms orG y ok. D Whi ao he substi- 
of language as well as the mo- | ree! r. uve has 
dern European languages. The tuted for the ordinary me 
quantities are mod Reed pang hen EY — com- 
marked.”—Chureh distinguished himself - from his 

We suppose or as White redecessors by bestowing 
and Riddle’s larger ror a now | cial attention upon the hi o- 
generally held to be the Stand- | logy of the language... 
ard Latin Dictionary, noschool- | wal Dr. White has produced a 
boy will consider that he has | PB o. work. extremely 
fair play unless he is provided wal — for the instruction 
with White’s ‘Junior Scholar’s | of school-boys, but containing 
Abridgment.’ It certainly does | such an amount of information 
strike us as better than any-| as to be of substantial utilit, 
thing of the kind that we have | even to the more advance 
seen m before, both in the arrange- ' scholar.”—Press. 


WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY (intermediate size). For the Use of University Students. 
In medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. cloth. 

WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the Parent Work). Royal 8yo. 
pp. 2,128, price 428. cloth. 

{London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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SLATER "8 SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ENTENTILZ CHRONOLOGICZ:: Being a 
complete System of Ancient and Modern Chronology: 
pe Lessons on Dates the History of France; Dates 
in general ; Chronology before useful to Artists; Dates useful 
Christ: oe after Christ ; | to Musicians ; Dates useful in 
Chronol necessary in the |the Medical Profession ; Dates 
Study of Boclesiastical History; for the History of the East 
Dates connected with Science Indies; General Chronological 
and Literature; Chronology for Table contained in Familiar 
Sentences. * Mrs. HENRY SLATER, Author of ‘ Lessons in 
Geography.’ New Edition, revised and much enlarged. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





APPROVED FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Professor L. Con- 
TANSEAU, French Examiner for Military and Civil Appoint- 
ments. The "Latesk Editions, adopted in the Government 
Colleges, and in general use in Schools and Colleges throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


(peer anena’ S NEW FRENCH 
COURSE. 


First Step in French. Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Premitres Lectures, or French Stories. Third 
Edition, 28. 6d. 

French Grammar. Seventh Edition, 5s. 

Key to Grammar and First Step. 3s. 

Guide to French Translation. Ninth Edit. 3s. 6d. 

Key to Guide. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Prosateurs et Pottes Frangais. Ninth Edition, 
63. 6d. 

Précis de la Littérature Frangaise. Second Edi- 
tion, 58. 


Abrégé de l'Histoire de Franc’. 5s. 6d. 
Practical French Dictionary. 11th Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Pocket French Dictionary. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPAY AND SCHOOL ATLASES, 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half bound; or royal 4to. 
(full size of the Maps), price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

ISHOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, enlarged to Thirty-three full- 
coloured Maps. ee by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. BUT- 
LER, M.A. F.R.G.S. 

BUTLER’S JU NIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8yo. price 4s. 6d, 

BUTLER'S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY ; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps. Royal 
8yo. price 12s, 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Ten full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 
price 4s. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of AN- 
CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; enlarged to Fifty-seven 

aps. Royal 4to. price 22s. 

BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Price 
48. each Set; 78. 6d. together. 

BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: an 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo. 
Price 4s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: an 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post 
8yo. price 48, cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NESBIT'S PRACTICAL MENSURATION AND LAND 
SURVEYING. 
A thoroughly revised Edition, wapyevind by a Treatise on 
Levelling, price 6s. 
A TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURA- 
TION, in Ten Parts, containing— 





most approved Methods of | M ti of H 
Drawing Geometrical Figures, oe ae Alaripte, 
‘onds, i ams. mbank- 
Mensuration of Superficies. ments, Quarries, Coal-heaps, 
Land Surveying. and Clay-heaps. 





Mensuration of Solids. 
The use of the Carpenter’s Rule. 


Timber Measure, in which is 
shown the Method of Mea- 


Conic Sections and their Solids. 


The most useful Problems in 
Gauging aeeeaate the New 
Imperial M 


Plane Trigonometry swith its 


ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 


BY THE 


Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 


Lorp BisHop or Nata. 





Stereotype Editions, thoroughly 
Revised. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 
ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of 


SCHOOLS : To which is added, a Chapter on DECIMAL 
COINAGE. ew Edition (1866), roughly revised ; — the 
addition of NOLES and EXAMIN ATION PAPERS.... 48. 6d. 


H" NTER'S KEY to COLENSOS 


ARITHMETIC . 12mo. 58. 


OLENSO’S ELEMENTARY 


ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of NATIONAL, 
ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS; consisting ofa Text: 
Book of Ar d bya Series of easy and as 
Examples, arranged progressively in order of difficulty, 
from the first steps .. 18mo. 1s. 9d. ; or with ANSWE ist 


Orin FIVE PARTS, sold separately, as follows :— 
I. TEXT-BOOK, price 6d. 
II. EXAMPLES, Part I. Simple Arithmetic, 


price 4d 


III. EXAMPLES, Part II. Compound Arith- 


metic, price 
IV. EXAMPLES, Part IIT. Fractions, Deci- 
mals, Duodecimals, &c., price 4d. 


V. ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES, with 
SOLUTIONS of the more difficult QUESTIONS, 1s. 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 
THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Parr I., containing the 
Simpler Parts of the Sy suitable for general School ar 
and for the attainment of a B.A. Degree..12mo. 4s. 6d.— 


HUNTERS EXAMINATION-QUES- 
TIONS on COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Parr I. ..12mo. 22. 6d. 


(COLENSO'S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 


BRA designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, ParrII., adapted 
to suit the wants of more advanced Students; contain the 
higher pated of the = ho with an —" — of more difficult 


0, 68.—K EY, 5s. 
Col LENSO’S 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. 
and IL a the ALGEBRA; with the ANSWERS ..12mo. 2. 6d. 


(OLENSO’ S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
BRA, , adapted. for the Use of NATIONAL and . ADULT 
SCHOOLS easy an 
under overs Bale, with a Selection wt Miscellaneous a 
‘or Practice 0. 18, 6d.—K EY, 28. 6d. 


((OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 


BRA, odepted for the A of TEACHERS and STUDENTS 
in the UNIVERSITY; being a Large-Paper Edition of the 
ALGEBRA, Parts I. and II., as above—the complete work. 

8yvo. 128, 6d.—K EY, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Parr L., 


comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Nu- 
merical Values of the gage sagnae with ithms 
and the Exponential Theorem ...... 12mo. 38. 6d.—KEY, 38. 6d. 


COLENSO'S PLANE TRIGONOME- 


TRY, Pa I., comprising the Summation of Series, the 





suring and Valuing 
‘imber. 


Artificers’ Works, illustrated by 
the Dimensions and Contents 
of a House. 


By ANTHONY NESBIT. New Edition, pore and much 

ved. To which is added, a Treatise on Levelling. The Two 

Treatises ~~ peaee by above 700 Practical Examples, and about 
oodeu 


impro 


KEY to NESBIT’S 
RATION, containing Soluti 


tion of Heights and Distances. 
Trigonometrical Surveys. 


A Dictionary cad sg Terms used 
in Architectu 





FRACTI CAL MENSU- 





whi 
answered in that work; with es to the Problems, — 
and Notes, by which the Solutions are obtai Corrected 


correspond throughout with the 
12mo. price 53. bound. 


Also may — A nad 


with numerous Plates, Woodcuts, and 

d Plans, i in 8vo. price 128. cloth, 
NESBITS. PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEY- 

ING, for the use of Schools and paws Students. Eleventh 

Edition, revised and enlarged. WIL 

F.R.A.S., Professor of Practical 


ree Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


ti ich are not 


ined. 
Improved Edition of the Treatise. 


LIAM 


. d BURNESS, 
Land-Surveying. 


T: mometrical Salton ax = ener and a large Collection of 
Mince Problems sae ss, 49m0. 28, 64.—KEY, Be. 


*,* The KEYS to the Two Rinse of the TRIGONOMETRY 
together, price 83. 6d. 


COLENSO’S EUCLID. 
ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the 


HE 
T usually studied in the Universities), from the Text of 
Dr. sfMPson: with a large Collection of PROBLEMS. 
18mo. 4. 6d. ; or with a KEY tothe PROBLEMS, 6s. 6d. 


(COLENSO'S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 


BLEMS and KEY . - 18mo. 38. 6d. 


COLENSO'S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 
LEMS arately, for the Use of Schools where other 
Editions of‘ Eue id’ may be employed 18mo. 18. 


E. HUGHES’S APPROVED “wo, ENTARY SCHOOL 
BOOK 
Revised Edition (the Pane in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


ELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
POmERt, comprising Porms—1. Historical and Goceraphi- 
cal; 2. On the Love of Home and Country ; 3. Work and Progress ; 
- Relating to the Sea and ~ 3 5. On the Love of Nature : 3 
6. Of the Imagination and Fa ; 7. Religious and Moral. B: 
EDWARD HUGHES, late Master of the Royal Naval Lower 
School, Greenwich. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distri- 

bution of Organized Beings. 12mo. with 8 coloured Maps, 38. 

‘ EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the show. 

rice 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTARY 

el the Physical and Descriptive Geography of the Globe. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE LANDS; con- 

taining 12 d Maps, eng’ don steel. Price 1s. 6d. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
THE HEAD MASTER OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
Revised Edition, pp. 220, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for 

the use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 

Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, Latest Editions. 
The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First Latin 
Lessons from the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 23 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Ety- 
mological Principles, as an Exercise-Book and First Dictionary, 38. 
FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tire- 
cinium Latinum, adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin Primer, 2s. 
SECOND LATIN READING- BOOK, Pale: 
stra Latina,adapted to the Author's E. tary 


PALZSTRA STILI LATINI, sacks: “for 

Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 68. 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 

Latini, Examples from the best Authors, 4s, 6¢.—K EY, 7s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, 
in Latin, with a few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 


PALASTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Trans- 
lation into Greek Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. 


In feap. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 78. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHY- 
SICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the 4 
of Schools and oe > . New Edition, revised throughout wu) 
the present day. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., Professor o! 
graphy in King’s Goiiege and in Queen’ 's College, London. 
Orin § Pant I.—Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts Pant I1L.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 48. 


a 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, 
price 8s. 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 
price 1s. 6d. 

A Man UAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 
price 28. 


— on CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, 


The CHILD’ S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, price 9d. 

The GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE, price 9d. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 
price 9d. 

QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
es oe | Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





CLASSICAL ‘SCHOOL BC BOOKS BY THE REV. H. M. 
WILKINS, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, in crown 8vo. 58. 6d., and KEY, 2s. 6d. 
ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., 
Fellow of! Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—KE 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for theJunior Classes. 
4s. 6d. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in 
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The History of Signboards, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Jacob Larwood 
and John Camden Hotten. With One 
Hundred Illustrations in Fac-simile, by J. 
Larwood. (Hotten.) 

On the singular and by no means unimportant 
subject of this book-there has been successfully 
expended a great amount of labour and research. 
A volume which extends beyond 500 pages, 
and which could not have been compiled 
without as much wide walking as deep reading, 
cannot, of course, be exempt from some errors 
both of omission and commission. This the 
authors acknowledge at starting, and we may 
add the expression of our own surprise that so 
few signs have been overlooked, and so few 
mistakes made in connexion with those which 
are here put on record. 

With the general origin of signs we need 
not trouble the reader. In one shape or another 
they have existed in England since the Druids 
raised a symbol to the skies, and warriors wore 
the images of things in or beyond nature, on 
their helmets or their bucklers. In later times 
the badges of nobles were assumed as marks of 
distinction for houses of entertainment. Private 
houses, in days when numbering was not 
thought of, put out some signal by which each, 
with its inmates, was more readily identified. 
Before surnames were in common use, a sub- 
stitute for them was found in adding to the 
baptismal appellation the name of the house- 
sign. Cheapside was full of them ; and we have 
no doubt in our own minds as to what was on 
the face of one of them in 1118, when a child 
was Lorn there who afterwards became famous: 
—Thomas & Beckett was “Thomas at the 
Snipe.” 

The name of this great churchman reminds 
us that men “of his cloth,” as the phrase used 
to go, have been liberal patrons of taverns, and 
have rendered famous some of their signs. 
Walter Mapes and Archbishop Leighton, very 
different men, expressed in very different ways 
their desire to die in a tavern or inn. Mapes, 
indeed, expressed his intention, Leighton his 
hope, thus to make an end, and there to shuffle 
off this mortal coil. “ Mihi est propositum in 
taberna mori”—“T design to end my days in 
a tavern drinking!” said the Archdeacon of 
Oxford. Leighton hoped to die in an inn in 
another fashion. He thought it a suitable place 
for a world-wanderer about taking his last 
journey. He strangely fancied that “the officious 
tenderness and care of friends was an entangle- 
ment to a dying man ; and that the unconcerned 
attendance of those that could be procured in 
such a place would give less disturbance.” This 
is Burnet’s testimony. Leighton had his wish. 
Of the bits of old London remaining to us, 
few are more interesting than the inn in which 


| was the well-known old tavern and coffee-house | 


Leighton died. The house—the Bell Inn, | 
Warwick Lane—still exists, a genuine frag- | 


ment of a picturesque period, and they who 
would look on it and into it would do well, 
when old London is disappearing so swiftly 
and so silently, not to defer the present oppor- 
tunity. 

In connexion with the pseudo-history of the 
Church, the Nag’s Head in Cheapside is the 
most famous of houses, for there did not take 
place the alleged consecration of Protestant 


prelates in the reign of Elizabeth, which, in the historians of signboards) of Hen the | 
spite of the utter groundlessness of the absurd | Eighth, in his rides from town to Wi 


called the Chapter. It was there that might 
once be hired the “threepenny curates”— | 
clerical journeymen who were willing, for two- | 
pence and a penny cup of coffee, to “perform 
divine service” anywhere within the bills of | 
mortality. 

When Sterne gave out the text of one of his 
sermons—“ It is better to go to the house of 
mourning than the house of feasting,” he im- | 
mediately commenced his discourse with the 
words, “ That I deny !”—and although he modi- 
fied the denial, his dissent was genuine. He 
belonged, too, to times. when clergymen gene- 
rally resorted of an evening to some favourite 
tavern, where their club was held. Dr. Dodd, 
who used to sing comic songs at the Adam and | 
Eve, and Dr. Parr smoking his pipe under some | 
favourite sign were varieties of the species. 
The custom was of remote origin. Bishop Still, 
in the sixteenth century, doubtless drank the | 
ale he made to sparkle in song, in very good | 
tavern company. In the seventeenth century 
congregations complained to the Commonwealth 
Parliament of some of their ministers who | 
resorted more than became them to taverns. | 
The Kentish parsons were said to be the 
greatest offenders in this way; but they seem | 
to have been controversial in their cups; and 
quiet men wanted to peaceably sip their ale, 
and not to be excommunicated for differing | 
from either Vicar or Moses, who was too full | 
of it. 

However it may have been in old times with 
regard to the Church, we are not accustomed, 
except in the case (and that is a very apocry- 
phal one) of Prince Hal and the Boar’s Head | 
in Eastcheap, to associate royalty with tavern- 
life. The tradition, of which Shakspeare has | 
made an almost obstinate fact, probably led to | 
the inscription which long surmounted the 
door of both the old and new taverns in East- | 
cheap: “This is the chief tavern in London.” | 
Perhaps the most highly honoured of inns was 
one which is not enumerated in this volume, 
namely, the Lion at Brentford. In the best 
room of that house,one night of the year 1445, 
there was a notable company assembled, with 
Henry the Sixth at the head of it. After supper | 
the King created Alonzo d’Almada Earl of 
Avranches. On the “next morning,” following 
a joyous festival, Henry, in the same inn, held 
a Chapter of the Garter, created a couple of 
knights, gave a gold cup to one of them, and 
then rode soberly away from the door, to 
Windsor. We can recall no other instance of | 
a Chapter of the Garter being held under a) 
signboard. The nearest parallel to the case is | 
that connected with Grillion’s Hotel, Albemarle 
Street, where the Prince Regent (according to 
a house tradition) invested with the insignia 
of this supreme order of chivalry the French 
King, Louis the Eighteenth, when the latter 
was on his way from exile to the throne of 
France. 

Many of our kings have occasionally slept, | 
or taken other refreshment than sleep, in | 


country hostelries. Provincial inns preserve | 
| strange legends of sovereigns who have slum- 


bered beneath their roofs; and sceptics are 


| silenced, if not convinced, by the sight of the | 


identical beds in which the monarchs, probably, | 
did not sleep. There used to be a great variety | 
of this article on which Richard the Third is 
said to have sought, and not found, repose. 
More certain is the tradition (not noticed by | 


| 


nd- 





common sign, which is said to have been con- 


verted by the Puritans into the Cat and 
Fiddle. 

This entertainment of kings at hostelries is 
not, however, altogether lost sight of by our 
industrious signboard chroniclers. We have 
alluded to the madcap Prince and the Boar’s 
Head. When that Prince, as Henry the Fifth, 
was returning to London from his triumph at 
Agincourt, he “put up” at the Red Lion at 
Sittingbourne, in Kent. This incident of 1415 
was referred to in the advertisement of the 
landlord, who was master of the hostelry, in 
1820, wherein it is stated that the Red Lion 
was “remarkable for an entertainment made by 
Mr. John Norwood, for King Henry the Fifth, 
as he returned from the battle of Agincourt, 
in France, in 1415, the whole amounting to no 
more than 9s. 9d., wine being at that time only 
a penny a pint, and all other things being pro- 
portionably cheap. The same character, in a 
like proportionate degree, Wm. Whitaker hopes 
to obtain by his moderate charges at the present 
time.” In these words, mine host of the Red 
Lion granted no boon to the public; he only 
intimated that a pint of wine would be charged 
at its full market value! 

Some of those hosts of the olden time were 
not nice in the treatment of their royal patrons. 
He was a bold Boniface of the White Horse 
who charged George the Second a guinea for an 
egg, and who, on being asked by His Majesty 
himself if eggs were scarce, drily replied, “‘ No, 
Sir; but kings are.” Landlords neither charged 
so highly, nor addressed so boldly, George the 
Third, when that sovereign ate his boiled 
mutton and turnips under the shadow of their 
signboards, on his road from London to Wey- 
mouth. Louis Philippe, when he entered the 
inn at Newhaven as William Smith, was 
civilly received, even by a Newhaven bar- 
maid! 

George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, was 
probably much more of a tavern-haunter than 
his predecessor, Henry of Monmouth. There 
used to be tales told of him at the St. Alban’s 
Head, in St. James’s Market, and another is 
narrated in this volume, showing how the 
Prince, with a congenial friend, forcibly entered 


'a room at the Feathers, in Grosvenor Street, 


while a lodge of Odd Fellows were celebrating 
their most secret mysteries—or, at least, the 
nonsense that passed for mystery. As none but 
the initiated could witness such solemuities, 
the Odd Fellows took possession of the Prince 
and his friend, and made them members of the 
craft, put them through various degrees, and 
elected the royal brother as their chairman 
for the remainder of the evening. A much 
more pleasant story connected with inns and 
royalty is one that has escaped the research of 
these zealous chroniclers. Some years ago the 
whole of a little Highland inn, the sign of 
which we do not remember, was engaged by a 
very respectable person for a party of ladies 
and gentlemen who were to come early, on a 
stated day, and leave on the following morning. 
The party arrived, enjoyed themselves like 
happy children on a rarely happy holiday, and 
departed at the stated time, leaving their agent 
to settle the account. There had been something 
so unusual in the visitors that the good woman 
of the house importuned the agent to inform 
her of the real names of the persons for whom 
he was acting; and this he did without hesi- 
tation, having, as he said, permission to do so. 
The hostess then heard, not without surprise, 
that she had been entertaining no less exalted 


story, still figures as a fact in books for the | sor, pulling rein at Cranford, and taking a/ guests than Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and 
instruction of young Roman Catholics. Not | draught of good liquor, as he sat in his saddle, | a few of their most intimate and trusty friends! 


far from the spot where the Nag’s Head stood | at the door of the St. Catherine’s Wheel,—a | For another incident illustrating this part of 
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the subject we must have recourse to the; exceptions. The Spectator notices a Queen | Jack Henley, his highlows tightly laced and 
volume itself:— Elizabeth, in Ludgate Street, “which by far | brightly polished, his snow-white stockings 
“On Highgate Hill there is an old roadside inn, | €Xceeded all the other signs in the street, the | clinging tightly to his muscular calves, his knee- 
the Fox and Crown, which displays on its front a| painter having shown a masterly judgment, | breeches of the very finest of the “ dark cords” 
fine gilt coat of arms with the following inscription | and the carver and gilder much pomp and | then worn by thieves, his coat and waistcoat 
underneath :— splendour. It looked rather like a capital pic- | of the strictest professional cut, his “ necker- 
6th July 1837. This Coat of Arms is a Grant from Queen | ture in a gallery than a sign in the street.” | chief” a bandana worth half a guinea, and his 
Victoria, for Services rendered to Her Majesty when in | Such signs, indeed, realized prices that were not | beaver hat so placed as to show to advantage 
nger Travelling down this Hill. vg, Hg ? sas ae | ’. - 5 
The carriage conveying Her Majesty was pro- then to be got by alleged Titians. Clarkson’s | the flat black curl close to his left ear,—thus 
; ia 7 ak hung as a | attired, from that horrible Roebuck, Henley led 
ceeding down the hill without a skid on the wheel, | picture of Shakspeare, which once hung ’ 9 SREY 20 
when something startled the horses, and the oc- | Sign in Little Russell Street, is said to have the band of ruffians who, some fifty years ago, 
currence above narrated took place. The late | cost the purchaser 500/. Wale, the Royal Aca- | went down to West End Fair, possessed them- 
landlord died in distressed circumstances, and he | demician, painted another for a public-house | selves of all the outlets, and then brutally 
stoutly asserted to the last, that although he made | in the same street; his Falstaffs and other | assailed and plundered all who attempted to 
repeated applications to the Government for re- | theatrical signs were numerous, and excellently | pass, and who seemed to these savages worth 
compense, he having imperiled his own life to save | painted. Baker, and his pupil Catton (both | stripping, beating and leaving for dead. A night 
that of Her Majesty, all he ever received for his Academicians), executed similar work ; a Lion, | at the Roebuck followed unutterable atrocities ; 
pains was permission to display the royal arms on | by the latter, was, till very recently, in front | but the gallows awaited the chief miscreants. 
his house front. of a coachmaker’s in Wells Street. Cipriani, | Henley was hanged, and his respected parents 
In earlier days, whatever honour there may | another R.A., who had been (in Florence) a | turned the little incident to account by exhibit- 
have been in carrying on business under a! painter of pictures on coaches and sedans, | ing his body for a couple of days in the cellar 
royal sign, there might be danger in it if the painted signboards in England before he was | which they inhabited, at the moderate admission 
trader lacked discretion. When Walter Wal- patronized by the Duke of Richmond. This was | tariff of one penny! Such was life in the first 
ters, who kept the Crown in Cheapside, in no derogation. Many of ourchief herald-painters, | half of this century! But this affair not only 
1467, merrily remarked that his son was heir who also decorated the panels of coaches and | closed the career of Henley and his gang, 
to the Crown, he was informed against as an | of rooms in noble mansions with choice figures, | but caused the suppression of the fair, and also 
utterer of treason; and in the days of Edward flowers, and graceful scroll-work, rank among | of the Roebuck, which was, perhaps, the last of 
the Fourth, who loved a joke as well as any distinguished signboard artists. Later, Hogarth | those houses of old which looked like places of 
man, Walters was hanged for a jest, in which ' painted a sign “for a freak.” Dick Wilson, | refreshment for honest men, but which were 
the law saw no joke at all. R.A., furnished a North Wales alehouse with | dens in which honest men, if they ventured, were 
This mention of the Crown enables us to the Three Loggerheads, and David Cox en- | sure to be robbed, and where they ran a great 
pass to a new phase of the subject, from royalty riched another with a Royal Oak. Morland | chance of being also murdered. 
to wit. At the old Crown, in Duck Lane, in the painted various signs under pressure of thirst | When men wore swords, the deeds of violence 
seventeenth century, there was a room towhich and lack of money; clever old Crome did the | accomplished in tavern rooms, or at tavern 
that clever, if not eminent, painter, Isaac ' same, but not through similar causes. Sir Wil- | doors, were so continual that scarcely a night 
Fuller, contributed some finely-executed figures liam Ross’s Magpie was long an attraction at | passed without some wretch being murdered 
of the Muses, Pallas, Mars, Ajax, Ulysses, &e. Sudbury; and among living R.A.s, Mr. Millais | or mutilated, and the assassin being seized 
We are told that these “dead figures appeared | at least may be cited for having “painted aj and prepared for the gallows in  conse- 
with such lively majesty that they begat St. George and the Dragon, with grapes round | quence. Wine, the sword and opportunity 
reverence in the spectators towards the awful | it, for the Vidler’s Inn, Hayes, Kent.” There is | were not, however, the only things that led to 
shadows.” This pleasant means of attraction | a story, too, of Harlow, who not having where-| bad consequences beneath some of our old 
was of very early application in London. There with to pay his bill, painted a back and front | tavern roofs. There is a rare volume in the 
was a Painted Tavern in Walbrook as early as view of Queen Charlotte for an alehouse in | City Library which the historians of signboards 
the reign of Richard the Second. The same GreekStreet. Theroguepainted itin Lawrence’s | have overlooked. It refers entirely to the most 
attraction has been resorted to in later times. | style, and signed the work “T. L.” When the | noted taverns of the day, between three and 
Ward, the publican, in Swallow Street, had a latter was told of this freak, he said in his | four centuries ago, and it gives pictures in 
very creditable collection of pictures of his own ! wrath that “if Harlow were not a scoundrel, he | words of the flaunting Kates, and Marjorys, and 
painting, in his chief room; and recently, when (Lawrence) would kick him from one street’s | Cicelys, and Dorothys, who attended on and 
a Mr. Bacchus occupied the Clarendon Arms, ! end to another.” Harlow was no scoundrel how- | attracted customers. Some of the signs of these 
Broadway, Hammersmith, he had a few pic-' ever, and the painter of ‘The Trial of Queen | old taverns are significant of more mischief 
tures by old masters, which he highly esteemed, Katharine’ only remarked, “ When Lawrence | than comes by drinking. At a much later period 
and loved to show to all who resorted to his! makes up his mind to it, I hope he will choose | a very general business was transacted under 
tavern with a desire to see them. Artists them- | the shortest street he can find.” | signs, all of which did not belong to taverns. 
selves have made the fortune of some of these} It would not have been foreign to the man- |The students of the newspapers of 1712, for 
houses. At the Sol’s Arms, in the Hampstead | ners of those days if Lawrence had thrashed | instance, will not forget this. ‘“ At the Golden 
Road, a club of artists used to meet nightly for | Harlowin the house for which he had executed | Sugar Loaf, right against the Horse at Charing 
relaxation. Another was held for many pre- the sign to which he had appended Lawrence’s | Cross,” readers of the Spectator advertisements 
vious years at the Feathers, near Leicester initials, At that time, indeed, there were | were informed that “morning gowns for men 
Square. The artists, however, did not contri-| taverns where only the sons of violence re-| and women” were to be procured, and “the 
bute to the ornamentation of the house. In| sorted, but whither victims were often decoyed. | newest-fashioned quilted petticoats.” Loss of 
later days this was done by Stanfield and Messrs. Larwood and Hotten have noted most | memory was cured at the Angel and Crown, 
David Roberts, who so decorated the little! of the signs of taverns which were houses of | St. Paul’s Church Yard. Every sort of disease 
tavern department at the back of the pit in the | call for thieves and murderers. For their | had its purchasable and infallible specific at 
Coburg Theatre, that thirsty souls who went to | accountof one of these (“Stunning Joe Banks’s,” | the Cross Keys and Bible, in Cornhill. At the 
drink forgot their thirst, shut their mouths, and | the Hare and Hounds, in St. Giles’s) they | Golden Head, in Covent Garden, “ancient 
opened their eyes in rapt admiration. ' are indebted to a strange source, the ‘ Recollec- | pictures by the most excellent masters” (who 
A long list might be formed of artists who, | tions of the Rev. J. Richardson,’ a clergyman | probably lived close by) were to be had to 
from generous impulse, caprice, or necessity,| who was for many years on the staff of the | order; and, at the Old Man’s Coffee House, 
have executed signboards for town or country | Times and a visitor at “Stunning Joe’s.” But | Charing Cross, a physician professed to cure all 
taverns. When the painting of these was a! one of the most remarkable of these tavern | who would come to him who were afflicted 
recognized branch of the profession, Harp! resorts of brigands and assassins is not regis- | with small-pox. This may have been comforting 
Alley, Shoe Lane, was the locality in which | tered in this book. The house in question was | to all who had taken variola, but it was not 
the artists of such works had their studios. In| in James Street (now Gilbert Street), Grosvenor | cheering to the patrons who resorted to the 
the time of Charles the Second, these artists Square. Its sign was the badge of Lord Mont- | Old Man to take their coffee. 
surpassed those of all other nations engaged in| acute—the Roebuck. There were two entrances | The impudence of some of the advertisements 
the same branch of Art. It was said that there | to this house, one from the street, the other |in the non-literary part of the Spectator is 
was no need to put under an English sign, | from a dark and filthy passage, mis-called St. | alluded to in various essays in the paper itself. 
“This is the Lion,” or whatever the animal | George’s Market. This was for the accommoda- | Our authors cite a passage from one of these, 
there represented might be. A hundred years | tion of customers who were playing at dodge | in which a surgeon “in Russell Court, over 
later, if the Tatler is to be trusted, English | with the gallows, and who were partly the | against the Cannon Ball,” “by the blessing, 
signs were ill painted, and their inscriptions! terror and partly the pride of the neighbouring | cures the Yellow Jaundice, Green Sickness, 
ill spelt. There were, however, some notable | inhabitants. From this wretched den, the flash | Scurvy, Dropsy, Surfeits, Long Sea Voyages, 
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Campaigns,” and various ills to which female 
humanity is subjected, “as some people,” says 
the surgeon’s handbill, “who has been lame 
these thirty years can testify!” The value of 
such testimony in support of the afflictions 
named, “ Long Sea Voyages” included, is not 
apparent; but the warrant implied is closely 
imitated from the illogical handbills of so-called 
surgeons and physicians who “cured all dis- 
eases incident on men, women, or children,” 
under various signboards, from Tower Royal to 
Covent Garden. 

When Mrs. Siddons’s father was barber to 
a strolling company, that lady was born in a 
public-house in Brecknock, called the Shoulder 
of Mutton. In subsequent days, but whether in 
consequence or not of such an event, the same 
sign became a very common one in rural dis- 
tricts. In Yorkshire alone there are upwards of 
sixty such signs at the present moment. In 
another way players have been connected with 
public-houses as proprietors, from Lowen, an 
actor born in Shakspeare’s days, who kept the 
Three Pigeons at Brentford, down to these 
present times, when a few similar instances 
might be cited. If the birth of-such an artist 
as Sarah Kemble dignified a country inn, the 
death of such a divine as Archbishop Leighton, 
at the Bell, may be said to have almost con- 


Truly sincere writing, no matter how forcible, 
seldom really offends us. When, however, we 
find a writer like the author of these ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ who is deliberately and impertinently 
insincere as an artist,—who has no splendid 
individual emotions to reveal, and is unclean 
for the mere sake of uncleanness,—we may safely 
affirm, in the face of many pages of brilliant 
writing, that such a man is either no poet at 
all,or a poet degraded from his high estate,and 
utterly and miserably lost to the Muses. How 
old is this young gentleman, whose bosom, it 
appears, is a flaming fire, whose face is as the 
fiery foam of flowers, and whose words are 
as the honeyed kisses of the Shunamite? He 
is quite the Absalom of modern bards,—long- 
ringleted, flippant-lipped, down-cheeked, amor- 
ous-lidded. He seems, moreover, to have prema- 
turely attained to the fate of his old prototype ; 
for we now find him fixed very fast indeed up 
a tree, and it will be a miracle if one breath of 
poetic life remain in him when he is cut down. 
Meantime, he tosses to us this charming book 
of verses, which bears some evidence of having 
been inspired in Holywell Street, composed on 
the Parade at Brighton, and touched up in the 
Jardin Mabile. Very sweet things in puerility, 
as a literary linen-draper might express it,—fine 
glaring patterns after Alfred de Musset and 





secrated the inn in which he died. Less noble | Georges Sand,—grand bits in the manner of 
prey to death than this prelate was the sixth | Hugo, with here and there a notable piece of 


Baron Grey of Ruthyn, who died, a ruined 
gambler, on the bench of a Cheapside tavern. 
It is time, however, that we should leave the 
subject, and commit this curious book to its 
world of curious readers. We have shown its 
merits, and alluded to its very few short- 
comings; and we have only to counsel the 
authors to look through the Post Office Direc- 
tories for the various counties, as sources 


whence they may draw many new samples of | 


the most singular tavern-signs, wherewith to 
enrich their next edition. Meanwhile, the 
present volume is a valuable addition to our 
antiquarian and gossiping literature. 





Poems and Ballads. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. (Moxon & Co.) 
Mr. Swinburne commenced his literary career 
with considerable brilliance. His ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon’ evinced noticeable gifts of word- 
painting and of music; and his ‘ Chastelard, 
though written in a monotone, contained several 
ree of dramatic force and power. In the 
atter work, however, there was too open a pro- 
clivity to that garish land beyond the region of 
pure thinking, whither so many inferior writers 
have been lured for their destruction,—the 
land where Atys became a raving and sexless 
maniac, and where Catullus himself would have 
perished had he not been drawn back to the 
shadier border-region by the sincerity of his 
one grand passion. The glory of our modern 
poetry is its transcendent purity—no less 
noticeable in the passionate sweetness of Keats 
and Shelley than in the cold severity of Words- 
worth; a purity owing much to the splendid 
truth of its sensuous colouring. More or less 
unavailing have been all the efforts of insincere 
writers to stain the current of our literature 
with impure thought ; and those who have made 
the attempt have invariably done so with a 
view to conceal their own literary inferiority. 
Very rarely indeed a mighty physical nature 
has found utterance in warmer, less measured 
terms than are commonly employed in life or 
art; but it would be difficult, on fair critical 
grounds, to decide such utterance to be immoral 
—itis so genuine. The genuineness of the work 
as Art, we would suggest, can be the only 
absolute test of immorality in a story or poem. 





insertion from Ovid and Boccaccio. Yet ere 
we go further, let us at once disappoint Mr. 
| Swinburne, who would doubtless be charmed 
if we averred that his poems were capable of 
| having an absolutely immoral influence. They 
are too juvenile and unreal for that. The strong 
pulse of true passion beats in no one of them. 
| They are unclean, with little power; and mere 
| uncleanness repulses. Here, in fact, we have 
Gito, seated in the tub of Diogenes, conscious 
of the filth and whining at the stars. 

The very first verse in the book, though 
harmless enough in meaning, is a sample of 
the utter worthlessness in form of most of the 
poems :— 


I found in dreams a place of wind and flowers, 
Full of sweet trees and colour of glad grass, 
In midst whereof there was 

A lady clothed like summer with sweet hours. 

Her beauty, fervent as a fiery moon, 

Made my blood burn and swoon 
Like a flame rained upon. 
Sorrow had filled her shaken eyelids’ blue, 
And her mouth’s sad red heavy rose all through 
Seemed sad with glad things gone. 

Here all the images are false and distracted, 
—mere dabs of colour distributed carelessly 
and without art. The following sonnet goes 
further :— 

Lying asleep between the strokes of night 

I saw my love lean over my sad bed, 

Pale as the duskiest lily’s leaf or head, 
Smooth-skinned and dark, with bare throat made to bite, 
Too wan for blushing and too warm for white, 

But perfect-coloured without white or red. 

And her lips opened amorously, and said— 

I wist not what, saving one word—Delight. 
And all her face was honey to my mouth, 

And all her body pasture to mine eyes ; 

The long lithe arms and hotter hands than fire, 

The quivering flanks, hair smelling of the south, 

The bright light feet, the splendid supple thighs 

And glittering eyelids of my soul's desire. 

It would be idle to quote such prurient 
trash as that,—save for the purpose of observ- 
ing that Mr. Swinburne’s thought is ona fair 
level with his style of expression:—both are 
untrue, insincere, and therefore unpoetical. 
Absolute passion there is none; elaborate 
attempts at thick coleuring supply the place 
of passion. Now, it may be fairly assumed that 
a writer so hopelessly blind to the simplest 
decencies of style, so regardless of the first 
principles of Art, can scarcely fail to offend 
if he attempt to discuss topics of importance 
to his fellow creatures, or deal with themes 
which demand the slightest exercise of thought 








properly so called. When, therefore, Mr. Swin- 
burne touches on religious questions, he writes 
such verses as the subjoined which, though 
put into the mouth of a Roman, are ine 
personal, implying precisely the same conditions 
of thought as we find expressed in the lyrical 
poems elsewhere :— 

Wilt o- yet take all, Galilean? but these thou shalt not 


e, 

The laurel, the palms and the pan, the breasts of the 
nymphs in the brake ; 

Breasts more soft than a dove’s, that tremble with tenderer 


breath ; 
And S - wings of the Loves, and all the joy before 


eath ; 
All the feet of the Hours, that sound as a single lyre, 
Dropped and deep in the flowers, with strings that flicker 


e fire. 
More = a wilt thou give, things fairer than all these 


gs 
Nay, for a little we live, and life hath mutable wings. 
A little while and we die; shall life not thrive as it may? 
For no man under the sky lives twice, outliving his — 
And oe is a grievous thing, and a man hath enough of 


tears: 
Why should he labour, and bring fresh grief to blacken 
his years? 
Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean ; the world has grown 
grey from thy breath ; 
We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed on the ful- 
ness of dea’ 

Here, as in the other poems, we find no 
token of sincerity. It is quite obvious that 
Mr. Swinburne has never thought at all on 
religious questions, but imagines that rank 
blasphemy will be esteemed very clever. He 
describes the Almighty as throwing dice with 
the Devil for the soul of Faustine; and in the 
‘Laus Veneris, inserts the following lines, 
which he himself, doubtless, considers very 
grand :— 

Lo, she was thus when her clear limbs enticed 

All lips that now grow sad with kissing Christ, 
Stained with blood fallen from the feet of God, 

The feet and hands whereat our souls were priced. 


Alas, Lord, surely thou art great and fair. 
But lo, her wonderfully woven hair! 

And thou didst heal us with thy piteous kiss ; 
But see now, Lord ; her mouth is lovelier. 


She is right fair; what hath she done to thee? 
Nay, fair Lord Christ, lift up thine eyes and see ; 
Had now thy mother such a lip—like this? 

Impertinence like the above can only be the 
work either of a misdirected and most disagree- 
able youth or of a very silly man. It is writing 
of which no true poet, fairly cultured, could 
have been guilty. 

Gross insincerity in dealing with simple 
subjects, and rank raving on serious themes, 
make one suspicious of a writer's quality in all 
things; and a very little examination enables 
us to perceive that these poems are essentially 
imitative. Indeed, Mr. Swinburne’s knack of 
parody is very remarkable, though it weighs 
heavily against his literary quality. Nothing 
could be qleverer than his imitation, here 
printed, of an old miracle-play; or than his 
numerous copies of the French lyric writers ; 
or than his ingenious parrotings of the way of 
Mr. Browning. In no single instance does he 
free himself from the style of the copyist. His 
skill in transferring an old or modern master 
would be an enviable gift for any writer but 
one who hoped to prove himself a poet. Then 
again, though clever and whimsical to the last 
degree, he is satisfied with most simple effects. 
After a little while we find out there is a trick 
in his very versification, that it owes its music 
to the most extraordinary style of allitera- 
tion :— 

It will grow not again, this fruit of my heart, 
Smit with k , ruined with rain. 
The singing seasons divide and depart, 
Winter and summer depart in twain. 


It will grow not again, it is ruined at root, 
The bloodlike blossom, the dull red fruit ; 
Though the heart yet sickens, the lips yet smart, 
With sullen savour of poisonous pain. 
This kind of writing, abounding in ad- 
jectives chosen merely because they alliterate, 
soon cloys and sickens; directly we find 
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out the trick our pleasure departs. We soon 
perceive also that Mr. Swinburne’s pictures 
are bright and worthless. We detect no real 
taste for colour; the skies are all Prussian 
blue, the flesh-tints all vermilion, the sunlights 
all gamboge. The writer, who has no medita- 
tive faculty, evinces total ignorance of nature ; 
his eye rolls like that of a drunkard, whose 
vision is clouded with fumes. 

But we fear we have lingered too long over 
this book; criticism is thriftless here. We 
have hinted very slightly at the tone of the 
poems,—in all of which pure thinking is treated 
with scorn, and sensuality paraded as the end 
of life. The impure thought finds its natural 
expression in insincere verses, without real 
music, without true colour. One word with 
Mr. Swinburne before we conclude; perhaps 
it is not too late for him to turn back from 
ruin; perhaps, being young, he has evil 
advisers. Let him, then, seek wisdom, and 
cast evil advisers aside. Some few years hence 
he will feel that the only sure hold on the 
public is the reputation of earnestness in life, 
and of sincerity in thought; yet, after publish- 
ing these poems, he will find it hard, very hard, 
to convince his readers that he is an earnest 
man or a sincere thinker. His very parasites 
will abandon him, and the purer light, pouring 
in his sick eyes, will agonize and perhaps end | 
him. Let him seek out Nature, let him humble 
himself, let him try to think seriously on life 
and art. He it was who, in a recent preface 
to Byron, described Wordsworth as slicing up | 
Nature for culinary purposes. If that descrip- 
tion be true, asound course of discipline in the | 
kitchen will do Mr. Swinburne a great deal of 
good; for he will, at least, learn to distinguish 
the ingredients of things, what will or will not 
harmonize together, and what kind of dishes 
form wholesome food for grown-up men. 


Chambers’s Useful Hand-Books.— Yachting 
and Rowing. By the Hon. Secretary of the 
Royal Eastern Yacht Club. (Chambers.) 

Yacutine has been the amusement of at least 

nine successive generations of English gentle- | 

men, and it has steadily grown in favour 
amongst our wealthier classes since 1604, in 
which year Phineas Pett built a yacht for 

Henry, Prince of Wales. Rowing, as a sport 

generally popular with our youth, is, on the| 

other hand, an affair of the present century; 
the first of the rowing-matches between Oxford 

and Cambridge having taken place in 1829, 

when the Tories were fully satisfied that there 

was neither need nor strong desire fora Reform 

Bill on the part of the country. But though | 

the two amusements date from very different 

periods, they are so closely allied that we thank 
the Honorary Secretary of the Royal Eastern 

Yacht Club for noticing the younger pastime | 

in the manual which chiefly concerns the older 

and more important diversion. Moreover, now 
that the season is at its last gasp, we are grateful 
to the author for putting us in mind of the| 
fresh breezes of the deep, the music of white 
canvas and the luxurious tranquillity of the 
well-furnished yacht. At a time when Robert | 
Stephenson was at the height of his fame he 
had only one means of escape from the persecu- 
tions of clients and projectors,—from the embar- | 
rassing importunities of admirers bent on making 
his acquaintance, and beggars hungry for his 
help. If he went to a country-house for a fort- | 
night’s seclusion, he found some of his most exact- 
ing acquaintance in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; aruninto Wales orthe Highlandsatforded 
him no relief; for whithersoever he went, the 
enemy followed him. “T'll have a house without | 
a door-knocker,” he exclaimed pettishly, after a | 


morning wasted on unprofitable callers. “ Better 
have a house upon the sea,” replied a judicious 
friend. Acting upon this seasonable advice, the 
engineer provided himself with his first Titania; 
and when that excellent craft was burnt to the 
water off Cowes, in the spring of 1852, he lost 
no time in ordering Mr. Scott Russell to build 
him without delay that better and more capa- 
cious sea-house, the second Titania, in which 
the happiest moments of his closing years were 
passed. Whilst this second vessel was in course 
of construction, he wrote to Admiral Moorsom, 
“T find I can get no peace on land. I am, there- 
fore, preparing another sea lodging-house. I 
find it no easy matter to get rid of a multitude 
of questions which follow on a tolerably long 
professional life. Indeed, I find that nothing 
gives me actual freedom from attack but getting 
out of the way of the postman. The sea, there- 
fore, is my only alternative. Ships have no 
knockers, happily.” Like Robert Stephenson 
fourteen years since, there are many hard- 
worked gentlemen amongst us at the present 
time who are longing to escape from the bustle 
and vexations of London, and go down to the 
sea in ships, not that they may do their busi- 
ness on great waters, but that they may be 
altogether quit of business, and for a while be 
at peace with themselves and the world. 

The list for 1865 of yachts registered on the 
books of our different yacht-clubs numbers more 
than a thousand vessels of various magnitudes, 
from the little Alma of 3 tons to the Brilliant 
of 420. Some of these yachts have won con- 
siderable amounts of money in sailing-matches. 
“The Clarence, 18 tons, built on the Clyde, had 
won 26 prizes at the close of the racing season 
of 1836. The famous Vision, 45 tons, built in 
1846 by Wanhill of Poole, sailed in 34 matches 
and won 1,800/. The Audax, 62 tons, built by 
Harvey of Ipswich, in three years gained 8971. 
In a single year, 1863, the Phryne, built by 


| Hatcher of Southampton, won 760/., — the 


largest sum ever gained in one season by any 
yacht. In 1863-64, the Vindex won 942/. In 
six years, the celebrated Mosquito, built in 
1848 by Ditchburne & Mare, won 2,3001.; 
and the Glance, 35 tons, built by Hatcher in 
1855, in six years gained upwards of 1,800.” 


| One of the most distinguished yachts is the 


Pet, of 8 tons burthen,—smaller by 2 tons than 
the Golden Hind, in which brave Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert went to the bottom of the Atlantic on 
his homeward voyage in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The adventures of this marvellous little toy— 
her brilliant exploits and hair-breadth escapes— 
have won a permanent place in nautical annals. 
Described by her owner as “ about as long as a 
moderate-sized drawing-room, and scarcely so 
wide as a four-post bed,” she has circumnavi- 
gated Britain, and made two voyages to the 
Baltic. 

Of existing yaeht-clubs the Royal Cork Club 


/ —originally called the Cork Harbour Water 


Club—is the oldest; but its exact age is un- 
known. Certain passages in a duodecimo 
manual, ‘Rules and Orders of the Water Club 
of Cork,’ published in 1765, indicate that the 
club was established before 1720; and some of 
the regulations preserved in this record illus- 
trate the manners of a time more given to in- 
dulgence than the present ascetic age. For 
instance, by Rule 3 it is ordered, “That no 
admiral presume to bring more than two dozen 
of wine to his treat, for it has always been 
deemed a breach of the ancient rules and con- 
stitutions of this club, except when my Lords 
the Judges are invited”; and by a special reso- 
lution of April, 1737, it is decided “That, for 
the future, except the company exceed the 
number of fifteen, no man shall be allowed more 
than one bottle to his share, and a peremptory.” 





| Hence it is to be inferred that when sixteen 


members of the club dined together they made 
it a point of honour to raise themselves to that 
degree of inebriety which a familiar saying 
represents as the normal condition of “ lords,” 
But what is a “peremptory”? Is it Irish 
for a tumbler of toddy? Next in seniority 
to the Royal Cork is “the Royal Yacht 
Squadron—the most aristocratic yacht - club 
in the world—founded in 1815, in the month 
and year of the battle of Waterloo. It is the 
oldest yacht-club in Great Britain, and the only 
one entitled to carry the white ensign of Her 
Majesty’s fleet. Its original title was the Yacht 
Club, and it was not until 1833 that it became 
known as the Royal Yacht Squadron. The head- 
quarters and club-house are at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. To become a member of the club it is 
necessary to be the owner of a yacht of or above 
30 tons—a rule of exclusion not existing in any 
other club.” The club which maintains the 
honour of London in the world of yachtsmen is 
the “Royal Thames Yacht Club,” which was 
founded in 1823, and has its -club-house in 
Albemarle Street. 

The difference between the yachts of to-day 
and the fastest yachts of the last generation is 
not greater than the difference between the 
eight-oared outriggers of our rowing clubs, and 
the heavy boats in which the oarsmen of Oxford 
and Cambridge used to contend, before the 
Claspers of Newcastle introduced their famous 
and universally adopted boats. “ The first eight- 
oar,” says the author, “brought to Cambridge, 
about forty years since, was 38 feet long, 5 feet 
wide, aud 26 inches deep; whereas the average 
dimensions of an eight of the present day are 
60 feet in length, 2 feet 2 inches in width, and 
7 inches in depth.” Reviewing the aquatic 
contests of the two universities, the writer says, 
“Of the twenty-three university matches that 
have taken place, Oxford has won thirteen and 
Cambridge ten; so that success has been, upon 
the whole, pretty evenly balanced. Of late 
years, however, the Oxonians have had it too 
much their own way. In March, 1866, they 
achieved their sixth consecutive victory; and 
since March, 1849, Cambridge has only won 
three times. But if we take the nine matches 
rowed previously to that won by Oxford on the 
15th of December, 1849, we find Cambridge 
victorious in no fewer than seven of them.” 
Before he lays down the pen, the author makes 
a brief but complimentary mention of Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s canoe and paddle. 





Observations on the Origin of several Manu- 
scripts in the Collection of M. Barrois— 
[Observations sur UOrigine de plusieurs 
Manuscrits de la Collection de M. Barvrois, 
par Léopold Delisle}. (Paris.) 

Unver the modest title of “Observations” 
M. Léopold Delisle gives the literary world a 
chapter in the history of a great crime. His 
proofs are minute, and occasionally somewhat 
difficult to explain to the world at large; but 
the story itself lies ina nutshell. Unfortunately, 
also, it has an English interest, and it is there- 
fore our duty to explain the circumstances to 
our readers. 

In the celebrated library at Ashburnham 
Place, in the county of Sussex, where repose 
the manuscripts formerly at Stowe, and many 
other similar treasures, there is incorporated 
a collection of 702 manuscripts formed by 
M. J. Barrois. This Barrois collection was 
purchased by Lord Ashburnham in i842: a 
catalogue of it was compiled in great part by 
the late Mr. Holmes, of the British Museum; 
and that catalogue has- been printed, or 
perhaps only adopted (and not, we believe, 
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published), as forming “Part the second of word-to say upon that subject. It would have | describe the results of his sport and observation 
the manuscripts at Ashburnham Place.” M. | been far more agreeable to us if the volumes | in a tone and style so unpretentious, and so 
Barrois, the former owner of these manuscripts, ‘had still remained on the shelves of the Biblio- | evidently free from the slightest exaggeration, 
théque; but as it is, we rejoice that they have | as characterize and give a charm to the work 


died on the 21st of July, 1855, and M. Delisle 
refers to the Bulletin of the Société de P Histoire 
de France, for the year 1856, for a notice of 
his tastes and labours written by M. Des- 
noyers. 

Ashburnham Place lies somewhat out of the 
way, and the library of the noble owner is not, 
we believe, much visited by literary inquirers ; 
but, within the last twelve months, at least 
two foreign literary men have been admitted 
to inspect its contents, and have been treated 
by Lord Ashburnham with most becoming 
courtesy. On the return to France of the latter 
of these gentlemen, he bore with him, as the 
gift of the owner of these treasures, two copies 
of the catalogue of the manuscripts at Ash- 
burnham Place, one copy presented to himself, 
and the other to the Manuscript Department 
of the Bibliothéque Impériale, with which 
M. Paul Meyer, the gentleman alluded to, is 
connected. Very shortly after his arrival in 
Paris, M. Meyer lent his own copy of this cata- 
logue to M. Delisle, and hence the present 
pamphlet. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers 
that, some years ago, it was discovered that 
a considerable number of manuscripts were 
missing, and were stated to have been stolen, 
from the Library now called the Bibliothéque Im- 
périale. The time during which this abstraction 
took place cannot, we believe, be fixed with 
absolute certainty; but it appears from the pre- 
sent pamphlet of M. Léopold Delisle, with 
which alone we are dealing on this occasion, 
that most of the books which are now in ques- 
tion were removed from their places in the 
Bibliothtque between the years 1837 and 
1848. 

M. Delisle informs us that he had no sooner 
run through the earliest pages of the Catalogue 
of the Barrois collection than he was struck 
with the resemblance which several of the 
volumes bore to some of the volumes missing 
from the Bibliothéque Impériale. Pursuing his 
investigations, and availing himself of all the 
information and assistance that could be brought 
to bear on the circumstances by which his sus- 
picions had been excited, he has ultimately 
arrived at the conclusion that no less than 
thirty-three of the most valuable volumes of 
which the Bibliothéque had been plundered, 
were picked up by M. Barrois, and are now 
in the possession of Lord Ashburnham. Some 
volumes still remain unaltered, others have been 
cut into pieces, “ whether,” M. Delisle remarks, 
“the plunderers desired in that manner to con- 
ceal their roguery, or whether they found it 
more advantageous for their traffic, to multiply 
the apparent number of the manuscripts.” 

The pamphlet before us contains an account 
of each one of these thirty-three volumes, as 
they once stood “upon the modest shelves” of 
the Department of Manuscripts in the Biblio- 
théque, with a detailed statement of the evi- 
dence by which it is said to be established that 
they are identical, either in the whole or in 
part, with certain volumes which “have found 
an intelligent hospitality in the splendid 
gallery of Lord Ashburnham.” For all these 
particulars we refer to the pamphlet itself. If 
its statements are accurate, the conclusions of 
the writer seem in most cases to be irresistible. 

Nor is it our desire or intention to enter 


i 
| 





into any consideration of personal blame with 
reference to the transaction as it is explained | 
by M. Delisle. There is no hint from the | 


beginning to the end of his pamphlet of any | 


so far been recovered, and are found to be in safe | before us. 


hands. It is a pleasant thing, for example,—to 
give an instance or two relating to manuscripts 
specially interesting to Englishmen,—to know 
that the MSS. of Créton’s ‘ Metrical History of 
Richard II., described by the late John Allen 
and Mr. Petrie for Mr.Webb, and the Chronicle 
of Jean Le Baud, sought for in vain by the late 
Mr. Benjamin Williams, are still within the 
reach of historical inquirers; but the points 
which we feel to be most especially pressed 
home upon literary persons and keepers of 
manuscripts by this pamphlet are those which 
affect the safety of similar manuscripts in the 
same and in other collections. It is customary 
to sneer at the tardy carefulness which shuts 
the stable-door when the steed has been stolen; 
but it must be borne in mind that in this case 
there are many other steeds, all equally liable 
to attract the plunderer,—and M. Delisle’s 
“Observations” should be accepted as a call 
to the exercise of all proper acts of intelligent 
and watchful care on their behalf. 

Let it not be supposed that we are inclined 
to advocate anything like a jealous or suspicious 
restriction. Far from it. Mere restriction puts 
roguery upon its mettle, excites a contest in 
cunning between the knave and the keeper, and 
too often defeats its own object. Liberal use of 
impressed stamps, numeration of pages, frequent 
collation, orderly keeping and accurate descrip- 
tion in catalogues and calendars—these are 
invaluable, and should be practised persever- 
ingly ; but besides and beyond all these, there 
is nothing so effectual as unrestricted openness 
and publication. Whenever a case of loss occurs 
it should be made known, not merely be inves- 
tigated by a board of trustees, or in a private 
chamber, and so be hushed up. It should be 
brought to the light—for light, in this matter, 
as in everything else, is the great protector of 
right, and the best defender against wrong. 

Again, there ought to be a courteous inter- 
communication upon such subjects between the 
chief libraries and record offices in Europe and 
America. Each should communicate to the 
others its marks and systems of check, and, as 
soon as they occur, its losses. Such friendly 
interchange of information would deprive 
roguery of one of its chief temptations,—a 
market for its stolen wares. 

There is one other point which this subject 
brings before us,—the practice, which we are 
told is not uncommon, of purchasing miscel- 
laneous volumes of manuscripts, separating the 
articles which they contain, rebinding them, 
each article by itself, and then selling them as 
so many single manuscripts. We do not say 
that this is always wrong, or that it can be put 
a stop to: we do not think it can. But that 
such a practice presents 

A means to do ill deeds, 
and therefore 
Makes ill deeds done, 

is obvious; and society, enlightened as to the 
evil which is thus generated, ought to pronounce 
strongly against those—be they who they may— 
who customarily resort to this expedient with- 
out good reason, and merely as a way of making 
money. 





The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada. By 
Major W. Ross King. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Ir is not often that a sportsman and naturalist, 





Truthful, simple and extremely 
observant, Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoolo- 
gical relations of the animals with which he 
came in collision; and as his descriptions of the 
country as well as of the creatures inhabiting 
it are as bright and graphic as they are evi- 
dently correct, his book is calculated to induce 
many who have hitherto confined themselves 
to European fields of sporting adventure to 
cross the Atlantic, and to follow him amidst 
“the forests, lakes and rivers of British North 
America”; for, as he assures us, “ whether to 
the sportsman, the naturalist, or the traveller, 
nothing can be more alluring than its vast 
tracks of primeval forest, inhabited by moose 
and caribou,—its game-stocked prairies of 
boundless extent,—and its broad rivers, filled 
with silvery salmon and spotted trout, flowing 
through yrand and picturesque solitudes, little 
known and less frequented. Taking the St. 
Lawrence route,” he proceeds, “the traveller 
from our own country is landed at Quebec in 
about ten or eleven days. He may revel among 
the salmon rivers below that city; strike up 
country in pursuit of large game; make a pil- 
grimage to the Falls of Niagara; float over the 
great lakes; fill his sketch-book with the glorious 
views that everywhere attract the artist; may 
kill his grouse on the broad prairies; and be 
back again before winter, relating his adven- 
tures by his own fireside.” 

The author has critically and successfully 
employed the very favourable opportunities 
which his journeyings afforded him of correct- 
ing, by repeated observations, the errors which 
have been handed down from one naturalist to 
another, without either the means or the care 
necessary to test their fallacy. Where the 
habits of animals are peculiarly interesting, 
either from the relation which they hold to 
mankind, or from the perfection and variety of 
their instincts, there is a natural tendency to 
exaggerate, or at least an indisposition to elimi- 
nate any portion of the marvels which have 
been attributed to them; and in proportion to 
the degree of the wonderful which the truth 
itself exhibits, is the proneness to exaggeration. 
Hence it arises that the evidences of intelli- 
gence in the dog, the elephant and the beaver 
have, perhaps, been more elaborately overstated 
than in other animals of inferior instincts; and 
in the last of these examples there is so much 
that is really wonderful in their daily life, that 
we feel obliged to Major King for the very 
interesting history which, from his own obser- 
vation, he gives of their true habits, and the 
clear manner in which he has refuted the fables 
of former writers. We therefore quote a con- 
siderable portion of the account he gives of this 
animal, which at the same time affords a fair 
example of his style:— 

“The skill and sagacity of these animals in the 
erection of their dwellings can hardly be over-rated; 
for the ingenuity shown in the prosecution of their 
labours appears to be rather the result of thought 
and reflection than of mere instinct. But many 
plans and devices have been attributed to them of 
which they are perfectly innocent. For instance, it 
is a fallacy to suppose, as many do, that the beaver 
drives in stakes, or that it first forms a framework 
of wood, and then plasters it; neither is it a fact 
that its hut is made with back and front doors, or 
that in finishing its house it uses its tail as a 
trowel, constantly dipping it into the water, and 


who has been occupied in pursuits so agreeable , smoothing the clay surface like a plasterer. The 
and exciting for the space of three years, in a | flapping of the tail, which has given rise to this 
want of caution attributed to or insinuated | climate so abounding in every requisite for | vulgar error, is a habit which the beaver indulges 
against Lord Ashburnham, nor have we one their thorough enjoyment, can bring himself to in as much on the dry ground or tree-trunk as on 
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its own house-top. The exterior of the hut is cer- 
tainly most neatly plastered over, and the wonder- 
ful sagacity of the animal teaches it annually to 
re-plaster the structure before the setting in of 
winter; but the original building is all made at 
one time, and is done entirely by the paws, which 
are also used in carrying both mud and stones. 
Wood is usually brought in the teeth, unless large 
logs are required, in which case they are floated 
down stream to the desired position. Beavers are 
popularly supposed to fell large forest trees, but 
they never attempt one above two feet in circum- 
ference at the utmost; and this is sufficiently won- 


derful, especially considering the extraordinary | 


neatness and celerity with which the work is done. 
It is a curious fact that they thus fell and prepare 
the wood for new huts early in summer, though 
they do not use it till the autumn. * * Traces of 
their former habitations are still visible in many of 
the more cultivated and populous parts of Canada. 
In one of these interesting remains near Niagara, 
called ‘Beaver Town,’ the dam—which they inva- 
riably erect across streams in which the supply of 
water is liable to be cut off—is of such large dimen- 
sions and regular workmanship that at first I 


could hardly be persuaded it was not the work of | 


human hands.” 

We are tempted to offer one more extract as 
an example of the author's descriptive style :— 

‘As the mountain scenery of our Highlands 
forms so great a portion of the enjoyment of grouse- 
shooting, so does the majesty of these ocean-like 
plains add to the fascination of prairie-hen shooting. 
There is something even supernaturally impressive 


in their vastness, everlasting silence and solitude, | 


and in no other situation, perhaps, does man feel 
more strikingly what an atom he is on the face of 
the earth, than when fairly launched on the prairie. 
With a glorious feeling, however, of unbounded 
freedom, he wanders on over the grassy surface, 


which, dotted with bright flowers and brighter | 


butterflies, gently rolls in the undying breeze that 
ever fans the plain. Here and there is a clump of 
stunted trees, or a patch of brushwood, but these 
can hardly be said to break the uniformity of the 
surface, for they are completely lost in the immense 
space, and are rarely noticed at all till close at 
hand. Indeed, so utterly destitute of any landmark 
is the face of the plain, that a person unused to 
move alone in these regions would quickly lose his 
way, and might wander on with a hundred miles 


of prairie before him, in vain search of the point | 


he had started from, each moment serving only to 
increase his distance from it, and every weary step 
leading him further away from human aid, fainting 
with fatigue and parched with thirst. No one 


should venture alone for any distance on the | 


prairie until thoroughly able to trust himself to 
steer his own way by the aid of the sun.” 
That so intelligent and keen a follower of 


such sports as are afforded by the game ani- | 


mals of Canada must often have met with 
adventures of the greatest interest and excite- 
ment cannot be doubted; and we look upon it 
as a deficiency much to be regretted, that there 
is so little of “personal narrative” throughout 
the book. The evident truthfulness of Major 
King’s statements renders this deficiency the 
more to be lamented, since it often happens 
that the exciting histories of hairbreadth 
escapes, of daring escapades, or of appalling 
hardships recorded by sporting travellers, carry 
with them such an air of exaggeration as 
greatly to lessen, in the minds of sober readers, 
= interest which they would otherwise pro- 
uce. 





Whitney's “ Choice of Emblemes.” A Fac-simile 
Reprint. Edited by Henry Green, M.A. 
(Reeve & Co.) 

THE industry and exuberant affection of Mr. 

Green for the almost forgotten work of Whit- 

ney are altogether creditable to him. If these 

qualities remained at their old price, he would 
be an honour to his age,—admired as one 
who has picked from the very edge of Time’s 


| encroaching sea a large and worthy work of 
| another age. We call this book worthy because 
it would be a pity it should be wholly lost; 
| forgotten, notwithstanding Mr. Green, it is 
sure to be. In truth, it deserves a place upon 
our shelves, not in our memories. 
| Whowas Whitney? whatare his““Emblemes”? 
most readers will inquire. Mr. Green’s elaborate 
introductory dissertation to this book will help 
us to answer both queries. He was a man of 
a family of old date in Herefordshire and 
Cheshire, born in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, at Coole Pilate, Acton, in the last- 
named county; and in 1586 he published this 
book,—an admirable reprint of which is now 
before us. The reprint is in fac-simile, by means 
of photo-lithography of the version published 
at Leyden in the above-named year,—so care- 
fully made that the very imperfections of the 
| copy employed for the purpose, the faint im- 
pression of the blunt but often picturesque 
| type, due to bad inking and coarse paper, and 
| other characteristics much beloved by biblio- 
maniacs—arereproduced; sothatthe copy before 
us needs no more than the fusty smell of decay- 
ing leather and paste, the devious tunnels of 
| the book-worm and his many brethren, to be 
as venerable as that which Francis Raphelen- 
gius imprinted in the house of Christopher 
Plantyn, at “ Leyden of the Batavians,” while Sir 
| Francis Drake was coming home with the spoils 
of Hispaniola, and with tobacco and potatoes, 
while Mary Queen of Scots was thinking of 
death, and Robert Dudley, to whom this book 
is dedicated, was Stadtholder of the Low Coun- 
tries, just at the date Sir Philip Sydney died 
and the Spanish Armada began to be whis- 
pered about. To this all-sufficient work Mr. 
Green has added essays, literary and bibliogra- 
phical, illustrating Whitney’s “ Emblemes,”—a 
labour of the most recondite kind, apt to the 
occasion, and enriched with notes of great 
interest to the student. The Addenda com- 
prises a series of illustrations to the text itself, 
land the sources from which Whitney—who 
| plagiarized freely—drew his materials, when 
|he did not invent them. This section com- 
prises fragments from many books, titles, 
engravings on wood of portraits, views and the 
like. To this portion of the book the student, 
especially if he be an artist, and not a simple 
| Whitneyan fanatic, will turn with the greatest 
pleasure. Some of the examples have much 
beauty. Many are, however, so blurred as to 
be scarcely worth looking at,—for example, 
Plate 26: this was due, no doubt, to the 
defective originals employedinthatcase. Others 
are trivial, and not worth the trouble of copy- 
ing,—see pages 29, 30,31, &c. The portraits are 
among the best of these illustrations; one of 
Sebastian Brant, the great emblematist, author 
of the ‘Ship of Fools,’ to which Coke alluded 
|in that spiteful epigram of his, written on 
| the title of a presentation copy of Bacon’s 
| Organon.’ 

Mr. Green’s contribution in honour of his 
author and the subject comprises, primarily, an 
excellent essay on the nature and form, as well 
as the application, of emblem-books, beginning 
from the period of the Cebes, 400 B.c.,—to say 
nothing of Scripture and Homer. With regard 
to the latter, we submit that the description of 
the shield of Achilles comprises rather a series 
of pictures, or bas-reliefs proper, than of mere 
emblems in the common meaning of the term. 
Mr. Green, in the summary, neglects, to our 
surprise, all mention of three of the great 
schools of emblematic design; these are the 
Christian ones, the Byzantine, Romanesque 
and Gothic series; so that, while he breaks off 
his account with Decius, it is not resumed 
juntil paganism reigned in Art again, in the 











latter part of the sixteenth century. This omis- 
sion is most extraordinary in such a summary, 
and is so complete that one fancies it must be 
wilful; whereas classic and later sculptures 
come in for reference, even to the emblem on 
a medal. 

The long- enduring and _ extraordinarily 
interesting, withal peculiarly Christian works 
produced by the three great schools, which 
spread from Ireland to the utmost non-pagan 
East, are overlooked. To say nothing of what 
may be found in the depths of Georgia, the 
mosaics and sculptures of Byzantium, Thessa- 
lonica and Ravenna, the carvings of deepest 
import, purely emblematic as they are, that 
decorate every Romanesque church from Taras- 
con and St. Gilles to Tournay, and eastwards 
of these, loaded the portal sides and pillars of 
the ecclesiastical buildings and palaces with 
wealth of emblems that are uncountable. If 
Christian Art alone is excluded from the scheme 
of this book, why not say at least a word for 
the Indian symbolic sculptures and those of 
Norse origin? The great school of Gothic 
design furnished of these matters not only the 
most extensive but the most profound and 
diversified treasures; but none is richer, if any 
so rich, in thought, invention and fancy, as this, 
From the cock of the vane, to the devices of 
the monumental brasses that lie on the pave- 
ment, the Christian churches—in their miserere 
seats, their carved capitals, corbels, bosses and 
tympans—are literally inexhaustible of emblem 
and symbol. 

We observe this remarkable omission, not 
so much in the way of complaint, as in that of 
surprise that an author, who has shown himself 
so eager and industrious with regard to his 
one pursuit, should forget even to mention the 
branches connected with his subject. Again, 
heraldry is all emblems. Had the subject been 
confined to book-illustrations it would have 
been well to say something about the illumina- 
tions of France, Flanders, Germany and Eng- 
land. The Bestiaries of the Middle Ages are 
truly early emblem-books long anterior to the 
‘Ship of Fools. The works of MM. Martin, 
Cahier and Hippeau would have guided Mr. 
Green to this curious, little-studied branch of 
Christian Archeology, which is far richer in 
mind, and, apart from its religious aspect, 
better worth examining, than the rude, 
cumbrous and intricate symbolism of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mr. 
Green says on the decay of the latter:— 
“What are the causes, we may ask with some 
misgiving as to the exact reason, that a lite- 
rature has almost become forgotten, which only 
three centuries ago was thus popular and flou- 
rishing throughout Europe? It seems to have 
passed away from man’s knowledge; it is 
studied as a branch of antiquities rather than 
of learning,—as inscriptions disinterred from 
the catacombs of bygone ages, and not as the 
memorials of the wit and wisdom of’some of 
the foremost scholars of Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. We have here 
a perplexity which at first we shall find it 
difficult to unravel. The early emblem-books 
delighted the literati of their age; they were 
patronized by popes, emperors, and kings; 
they were illustrated with a superabundance 
of artistic skill, and remain unsurpassed even 
in modern times for beauty of execution.” 

To this we demur that, except the emblem- 
atists themselves, who are surely not to be 
quoted in this case, we believe few men who 
were otherwise great gave any deep attention 
to such works, unless as casual parts of the 
literature of their time. Hence it is that, fre- 
quent as are the references to the matter of these 
books in still existing books, those references are 
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out of all proportion small in relation to the vast 
bulk and space occupied in that then current 
literature by the emblem-books. Fifty editions 
of a single work of this class have left scarcely a 
trace, not only of its own body proper in actual 
copies of the book, but on the mind of the next 
age. Their nature was, as the editor states, 
saturated with Latin; but this was not their 
only objectionable quality. AXsop and Pheedrus, 
whom we may call emblem-writers, prove that 
classic works can become popular in a language 
far removed from their own. If Spenser imitated 
Whitney, it is also true that he imitated better 
models. Spenser himself is more talked about 
than read. The truth is, we fear, that the 
writers of the class in question were cumbrous, 
artificial, and, to a great extent, false and 
shallow in thought as in manner. There was 
not enough to bear the wear of two generations 
in Whitney, the best Englishman of his kind. 

As to the “beauty of execution,” in the 
engravings, we may observe that, from the 
artists of ‘Der Weyss Koneg’ to Bewick, or 
even more recent and inferior men, there are 
scores of illustrators whom we should beashamed 
to compare with Whitney and his Low Dutch 
wood-engraver, as reproduced here. This is the 
truth, not only with regard to a comparison 
made between the respective artists as draughts- 
men, but as inventors. 

Why emblem literature has died out of use, 
as well as of knowledge, may be answered by 
any one who will candidly examine a book of 
the class, say the one before us. He will find 
there are wonderfully few traces of life in it ; that 
the gist of the reader’s occupation consists in 
comparing the illustrations with the text, to see 
whether or not the former exactly coincides 
in its details with the allusions of the latter; 
that is, if the figure of Fortune does indeed hold 
a wheel ; those of the abstract virtues, vices, or 
other personifications, are duly equipped, as the 
versifier at foot of their pictures in the most 
straightforward manner declares they should 
appear. “Emblems” of the kind and period in 
question were the mere dregs of allegory as then 


enjoyed. They were forgotten, that is, they 


found their level sooner than allegory, and have 
long been sunk out of sight. Their nature is so 
remote from the best literature of the present 
time that it is not hard to believe they were at 


first the exercise of the most ponderous among 


the slowest minds of their day, whose tardy 
wits were disturbed rather than warmed by the 
great Latin flood of the sixteenth century. In 
fact, they seem to us to possess but rarely any 
fair proportion of thought or vitality to the 
hugeness of their mass. Human nature, never 
very tolerant of “old-fashioned” things, set 
the load down in the second generation after 
its ripening, or as soon after as possible. We 
are bound to say that the intense dullness of 
the greater portion of emblematic literature 
and art was now and then redeemed by sparks 


of splendid wit; but the occurrence of such was 


so rare as hardly to be worth looking for. This 
wit—we use that term in its strictest sense, as 
the distinctive quality of mental vitality— 
was not brighter than that which supplanted 
it in the next generation of writers and 
artists; hence it seems to have fallen into 
disuse. 

It would never do for us to cite examples 


of dullness. The reader will, therefore, readily 


forgive us for not proving what we say by 
quoting from this text; suffice it, that those 
who care to do so can read what is said on 
page 194, “To the Honourable Sir John Norris, 

ight,” &c.,—where the ludicrous nature of 
the anti-climax that is made between the 
subject and its treatment will almost repay 
perusal, On pp. 196 and 197 is a long piece 





of prose in verse, interspersed by doggrel, 
which is one of the best items of this text ; in 
this there are one or two points, the echo of a 
stronger, sweeter song, as if the man who had 
been accustomed to good singing might, in a 
few notes only, do not badly himself. It is 
a very poor thing at best, and but meanly 
praises “‘ Edwarde Dier, Esquire.” Take the 
last four lines :— 

— Your worthie workes when you in peace shall sleepe, 
Shall =e reporte of your desertes, and Diers name shall 
Whom I dos reverence still, as one of Pallas peares ; 

And pray the Lorde, with joyfull dayes for to prolonge your 
yeares. 

If there is anything valuable in a work of this 
sort, one would expect to find it at the end or 
climax to which the poet strove. There is not 
much in the above. This “poem” is headed by 
a figure, very badly drawn and engraved,—as 
we must say, with all deference to Mr. Green’s 
knowledge,—which is puerile in conception, 
representing a naked boy blowing a trumpet 
as he flies through the sky, girt only by a 
laurel-bound pen. Whitney, with exquisite 
simplicity, says that he had offered this precious 
“Embleme” to Sir P. Sydney, who refused it 
(one guesses why), and it belonged or was due 
to “ Dier,” who probably was not so magnani- 
mous as Sir Philip. 

We have written the above in all respect for 
the industry and single-mindedness of Mr. 
Green : for those qualities we have the greatest 
admiration ; althoughit is obvious that he might 
have gone deeper into literature than the 
‘Pictorial History of England’ for some of his 
matter, yet he is undeniably an ardent student. 
Our regret is that what he undertook to do 
was barely worth doing at so great a cost; it 
could not have been done at all without much 
labour. 





Chronica Monasterit S. Albani.—Johannis de 
Trokelowe et Henrict de Blaneforde, Monacho- 
rum S. Albani ; neenon quorundam anony- 
morum Chronica et Annales, regnantibus 
Henrico Tertio, Edwardo Primo, Edwardo 
Secundo, Ricardo Secundo, et Henrico Quarto. 
Edited by Henry T. Riley. a.p. 1259—1406. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue history of England—of its politics, man- 
ners, and morals—is beginning to be rendered 
amusing to all readers who choose to study the 
new sources opened up by the chroniclers, 
and rendered accessible by Mr. Riley and his 
brother editors. In an elaborate Preface, Mr. 
Riley gives some account of the writers of the 
above-named works, and he exhibits his well- 
knowncare, industry, and learning in illustrating 
the works themselves, and in comparing them 
with chronicles, by other authors, which refer 
to the same times and to the incidents that 
made them lively. Some of Mr. Riley’s best 
editorial qualities are also shown in the anno- 
tations to the text. 

In the old days there must have been much 
enjoyment in the compilation of these old 
chronicles, and as much in listening to the 
reading of them in the Scriptorium, while the 
limners were busy at the artistic work by which 
they rendered the black-letter manuscripts of 
the “ pulchri Scriptores” all ablaze with golden 
initial letters, and glowing with miniature pic- 
tures, and graceful with marginal ornaments of 
the daintiest fancy and execution. 

The historian of those days was not very 
nice as to facts; he copied what he found in 
other chronicles, added what he heard from 
fellow-monks of his own convent, or who were 
visitors to it from distant monasteries. He had 
a capacity for swallowing all things, no matter 
how great or how trivial; he noted the fall of 
kingdoms with as much unconcern as the fall 





of a leaf; in one page he almost approaches to 
being a philosopher, in the next he is a mere 
penny-a-liner, or of that quality. State events 
bearing the weightiest consequences are put 
down side by side with the merest gossip about 
monstrosities that could never have happened 
or existed. In some of these stories it is e: 
to see how an indifferent matter told in one 
monastery grew portentous as it passed through 
others, and came to most astounding conclu- 
sions as the chronicler, half fearful, half ex- 
ultant, and wholly credulous, made record of 
the story in the work of which he was the com- 
piler. Then—if ever—might be truly said of 
each story,—religious, social, or political,— 

And they who told it added something new, 

And they who heard it made enlargement too, 

In ev'ry ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 
Out of some such process must have grown 
that Dragon of Sudbury which, in 1405, is said 
to have devoured not only the flocks but their 
shepherds. This beast was said to have an 
enormous body, crested head, serrated teeth, 
and a tail altogether unreasonably long, “ cauda 
protensa nimia longitudine.” There is no evi- 
dence, however, that any one ever saw the 
monster. The whole country was summoned to 
go forth and destroy it; and hundreds of arrows 
were let fly at something, but nothing was 
killed. The arrows fell harmless, and fresh sup- 
plies were brought up. When the new assailants 
went to closer quarters, no beast was to be 
found; and the conclusion that he had been 
alarmed at the new attack, and had conse- 
quently slipped away into the marsh, was 
immediately made, and unanimously adopted. 
The narrator, however, tells the whole as a 
simple fact, and appears to have no suspicion 
of sheep-stealers who might have knocked the 
brains out of the shepherds who defended their 
flocks. If dragons could complain, they would 
have a very respectable grievance. 

Not unfrequently there is really some power- 
fully descriptive painting in these sketches. 
“Bushey, Bagot, Green,” are names more 
familiar to us, perhaps, through Shakspeare 
than the historians ; but more may be learnt of 
them, especially of the first, through these St. 
Albans monks. That villain Bushey is hit off 
with a vigour which indicates a writer who 
loved to draw the hideous figure of a consum- 
mate rascal. 

Occasionally, too, haste rather than ignorance 
perhaps misled these chroniclers. Here, when 
the writer is narrating the incidents of the 
escape of Roger Mortimer from the Tower, 
where that nobleman and others who had sur- 
rendered on promise of good treatment, were 
used less civilly than they hada right to expect, 
“ minus civiliter quam decuit,” the writer tells 
us that Roger was divinely helped to escape, 
as the blessed Peter was from the bonds of 
Nero!—* vinculis Neronis.” Mr. Riley notices 
this slip of Nero for Herod ; but it is well that 
the monk did not make it in the days of pub- 
lishing and reviewing. 

There is one very interesting feature in these 
Chronicles. When dealing with the character 
of Richard the Second, they show how closely 
he imitated his father, the Black Prince, in every- 
thing but his virtues. Our readers may remem- 
ber that at the Council of 1374, at Westmin- 
ster, Prince Edward called Whittlesey, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, an ass, and bade him 
hold his tongue. So here, we find, when that 
villain Bushey was maligning the good Duke 
of Gloucester, Archbishop Arundel rose to 
defend the Duke, and indeed himself also. 
King Richard, however, would not allow the 

relate to utter a word ; with outstretched hand 
c signed to him to be silent, rudely ordered 
him to sit down, and hinted that it would be 
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more to his advantage if, on this occasion, he 
kept his own counsel. The Chancellor-Arch- 
bishop was doubtless of the same opinion, for 
he soon after withdrew from the kingdom, 
whither he did not return till the halcyon 
days of Henry the Fourth. 

Richard seems to have cordially hated all the 
Arundels, whether they were Earls or Arch- 
bishops. Three years previous to this scene with 
the prelate, a singular incident occurred (at a 
solemn moment, too), which is among the most 
singular of the traits of character of Richard 
the Second, and which will, probably, be new 
to many. Other chroniclers have told us that 
at the funeral of the King’s consort Anne, at 
Westminster (1394), the Abbey was polluted 
by blood; but the details have not hitherto 
been generally known. Richard’s grief for the 
loss of his well-loved queen was so uncontrol- 
lable that he utterly destroyed the palace at 
Shene, where he had passed happily and 
decently some few years of his otherwise 
unhappy and indecent life. The loss of his 
queen seems to have shaken his reason, if we 
may judge by what occurred at the royal 
obsequies. 

These had only just commenced when Richard 
Fitz-Allan, Earl of Arundel (he who was after- 
wards beheaded in Cheapside, while his nephew, 
the Earl of Kent,cuarded the scaffold), entered the 
Abbey. He had not been present in the pro- 
cession which escorted the body from St. Paul's 
to Westminster, and he now, on entering the 
Abbey, sought the King’s permission to retire, 
“propter certas causas que eum urgebant.” 

e King was offended and full of wrath, 
though the chronicler thinks it was for little 
or no cause. Richard thought otherwise; he 
snatched a staff from one of the beadles, and 
dealt a blow therewith on the skull of the 
astonished Earl, that laid him on the pavement, 
senseless and bleeding. The King would have 
slain the Earl as he lay mutilated and helpless 
but for the intervention of the bystanders. 
One consequence was that the royal funeral 
rites had to be deferred. The holy edifice had 
been defiled by blood, and it must be purified 
by prayers and ceremonies and almsgiving 
before any office could be celebrated therein. 
Universal disturbance and confusion prevailed ; 
but after a certain interval the expiatory ser- 
vices were gone through, after which the funeral 
rites were celebrated, and the mourners at 
length departed in the very depths of the 
night. 

As it has been reported that the publication 
of this important historical series is drawing to 
a close, we may as well gratify those who are 
interested therein, by informing them that 
twenty-one new volumes are now passing 
through the press; and that several other works 
are in progress, among which latter is a con- 
tinuation of the Chronicles of St. Alban’s, 
including that of Matthew Paris, which is 
entrusted to the efficient editorship of Mr. 
Riley. 





Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. Embracing 
Details and Incidents in his Captivity, with 
Conversations on Topics of Public Interest. 
By Lieut.-Col. John J. Craven, M.D., late 
Surgeon U.S. Vols., and Physician of the 
President during his Confinement in Fortress 
Monroe, from May 25, 1865, up to Decem- 
ber 25, 1865. (Low & Co.) 

On May 19, 1865, just five days after the 

assassination of Abraham Lincoln, the propeller 

William P. Clyde dropped anchor in Hampton 

Roads, and it was announced on shore that the 

vessel contained, together with other captives, 

two state-prisoners, for whose safe custody the 


commander of Fortress Monroe was making 
special preparations. Three days later,—whilst 
the body of the murdered President was await- 
ing interment, and whilst the American people 
were profoundly moved by the calamity which 
had befallen them as well as by reasonable fears 
that desperate men were ready to renew the 
assassin’s abominable endeavour to upset the 
Federal Government, and plunge society in 


the horrors of anarchy,—these two prisoners | 


were moved from the Clyde to the fortress, and 


there consigned to narrow quarters and vigilant | 


guards. On their way from the Engineer’s 
Landing to the Water Battery Postern they 
were watched by eager observers, who, after a 
hasty survey of both captives, concentrated 
their attention on the more notorious of the 
two—a tall, emaciated, cadaverous man, ex- 


hibiting various signs of physical exhaustion | 
and nervous irritability in his wan face, twitch- | 


ing lips and uncertain gait. His slender frame 
could never have been robust; but acute suf- 
fering, constant labour, and long-continued 
sleeplessness had combined with advancing 
years to deprive it of the dignified erectness 
which had formerly been one of its character- 
istics. Disease had deprived him of sight in 
one eye; and as he walked unsteadily before 
the curious crowd,—his military gaoler at his 


side, and a strong guard of soldiers marching 


in the rear,—the vision of his other eye was 
disturbed by the floating specks and other 


forms of optical delusion that frequently trouble | 


nervous invalids. Soon he had passed within 
the walls of the fort, had entered his appointed 
cell, had shuddered as the heavy doors of his 
prison closed upon him with a clang, and had 


glanced through the embrasure which com- | 


manded a view of the moat. The prisoner was 
not alone. Within the casemate were 


intermitted watch and strict silence. “ After 
surveying the premises for some moments, 


and looking through the embrasure with such | 
thoughts passing over his lined and expressive | 


face as may be imagined,” the feeble and care- 
worn captive “suddenly seated himself in a 
chair, placing both hands on his knees, and 


asked one of the soldiers pacing up and down | 
| irons to be removed from the captive. 


within his cell this significant question, ‘ Which 


way does the embrasure face ?’ The soldier was | 
The prisoner, raising his voice a little, 


silent. 
repeated the inquiry. But again dead silence, 
or only the measured footfalls of the two pacing 
sentries within, and the fainter echoes of the 
four without. Addressing the other soldier, as 





| to the safety of the State. 


two | 
soldiers, who had received orders to keep un- | 


caught the terrible Jeff. Davis, whom hundreds: 
of thousands of Northern soldiers had so often 
vowed to hang on a sour-apple-tree. And now 
that he was caged and caught, the shrewdest 
directors of American politics were beginning 
to realize the embarrassing consequences of the 
capture, and to wish that Col. Prichard had 
failed to apprehend the prisoner, or that Presi- 
dent Johnson had a good excuse for letting 
him go free. 

Further humiliation was in store for the late 
President of the Confederate States. On the 
morning after his incarceration he was mana- 
cled, in accordance with orders sent to Fortress 
Monroe from the seat of government; and 
though subsequent events incline us to think 
that there was no actual necessity for this 
extreme measure, few persons will censure 
President Johnson for taking every precaution 
against his prisoner’s escape. With Abraham 
Lincoln still unburied, with Mr. Seward still 
in a condition of imminent danger from wounds 
inflicted by a murderous assailant, with hourly 
increasing evidence of a hideous conspiracy to 
assassinate the members of his Cabinet, with 
good grounds, moreover, for suspecting that 
Mr. Davis had connived at the diabolical pro- 
ject of the conspirators,—the American Pre- 
sident would have deserved censure had he 
been influenced, by commiseration for the fallen 
leader, to omit any step that might contribute 
Lieut.-Col. Craven 
seems to think that in putting Mr. Davis under 
the restraint of fetters, the Washington Govern- 
ment offered an unprovoked indignity to a 
fallen hero, and put a stain on the honour of 
their nation. In this estimate of an unpleasant, 
but certainly not reprehensible, incident of the 
prisoner’s captivity we cannot concur. The 
occasion was not a suitable time for exhibitions 
of philosophic moderation or christian leniency, 
but a crisis that demanded prudence and 
severity. Moreover, as soon as the reason- 
able alarm of the country had subsided, and 
President Johnson could form a just opinion 
of the nature and dimensions of the sanguinary 
plot which had deprived the republic of its 
chief magistrate whilst it threatened the nation 
with still greater calamities, he directed a 

mn 
May 28 Mr. Davis was released from the fet- 
ters, which he was compelled to wear for no 
more than five days. When due consideration 
has been given to the state of the country and 
the excitement of the public mind against the 
man who was believed to have signified ap- 


if the first had been deaf and had not heard! proval of Wilkes Booth’s hideous purpose, 
him, the prisoner again repeated his inquiry.| most readers will agree in thinking that 
But the second soldier remained silent as the | Andrew Johnson’s treatment of Mr. Davis 
first, a slight twitching of his eyes only inti- | cannot be described as vindictively cruel or 
mating that he had heard the question, but | unjustifiably rigorous. In other respects the 


was forbidden to speak. ‘ Well, said the cap- 
tive, throwing his hands up and breaking into 
a bitter laugh, ‘I wish my men could have 


been taught your discipline.” Unable to draw | sued in vain. 


so much asa monosyllable from either of the 
sentries, he thought with silent sadness of times 
when, as Secretary of War for the United 
States, he had been received with military 
honours by the authorities of that same gloomy 
stronghold in which he was now a dishonoured 
prisoner. Thus had the fierce struggle of five 
years ended. The clever, resolute, unscrupulous 
politician, who had plotted the destruction of 
the Union whilst bound by oath to further her 
interests and frustrate her enemies,—the fear- 
less chieftain who had maintained the unequal 
struggle long after success was possible,—the 
first mover and foremost captain of the great 
insurrection, was at the mercy of the power 
whom he had betrayed, defied, and humiliated. 
At length the lion was caged. The hunters had 





prisoner experienced from the authorities a 


| measure of mercy for which many a Northern 


officer, languishing in a Southern prison, had 
He had not been in Fortress 


| Monroe five weeks before he was permitted to 


take daily exercise on the ramparts, and was 
supplied with books, newspapers and writing 
materials. Instead of limiting his diet to prison 
fare or the food provided for common soldiers, 
the Government allowed him sustenance suited 
to an invalid whose constitution had been un- 
dermined by dyspepsia, and whose health had 
been irreparably injured by the toils and mis- 
fortunes of miserable years. Col. Craven was 
permitted to supply from his own table rations 
for his patient, and was directed to pay careful 
attention to his bodily ailments. Before his 
incarceration had extended to five months, 
state-prisoner Davis was removed to Carroll 
Hall, in order that his detention might be ren- 
dered less wearing to his spirits, and through 


Bytes 
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them to his physical powers. ‘To say that he 
has found the last fourteen months of his exist- 
ence wearisome, monotonous, and abounding 
with irritations, is merely to say that he has 
been kept under personal restraint. To remark 
that during the same period he has given way 
alternately to peevishness, despondency, petu- 
lance, and violent dissatisfaction with the Ame- 
rican Government, is but to record that he has 
behaved very much as a prisoner and an invalid 
might be expected to behave. Upon the whole, 
Col. Craven’s account is calculated to rouse 
sympathy and respect for the captive, whose 
demeanour in adversity appears, upon the 
whole, to have been decorous and manly, 
although it often lacked the dignity and philo- 
sophic composure which romance delights to 
attribute to heroes in misfortune. 

So far as the author’s part in the events of 
his narrative is concerned, we do not see much 
that calls for disapproval; but in several places 
the tone of his book—inviting us to regard Mr. 
Davis as a victim rather than an offender, as a 
defeated patriot rather than a baffled traitor— 
ill becomes a servant of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In laying aside all sentiments of personal 
animosity for his patient, and in using every 
legitimate means to lessen the discomforts of 
his position, Col. Craven merely proved himself 
a humane and generous physician; but by 
thrusting himself forward as the apologist and 
defender of a state-prisoner whose actions are 
about to become an affair of inquiry in a court 
of justice, he has certainly exposed himself to 
a charge of disrespect to constituted authority. 
When he claims credit, as Mr. Davis’s self- 
appointed advocate, for having published “ ab- 
solutely the first statement in his favour,” he 
seems to have too completely lost sight of the 
public enemy in the private friend. The course 
taken by the American Government and coun- 
try with regard to the Confederate President 
makes it sufficiently clear that the medical 
colonel is not alone in his wish that the fallen 
chief should experience merciful treatment; 
but though there is a very general desire 
amongst Northern politicians to deal leniently 
with the man who, beyond all other persons, 
was the originator of their late troubles, a 
decent regard for the dignity of their nation 
has hitherto restrained them from untimely 
expressions of pity for his personal sufferings. 
Partisans often fall into the blunder of thinking 
themselves very generous when they commit 
the culpable indiscretions of enthusiasm; and 
we are of opinion that Col. Craven would have 
been at the same time more discreet and more 
generous to those who have the highest claim 
upon his consideration had he been less ready 
to censure the Government of the United States 
for their conduct under circumstances of pecu- 
liar difficulty. 

But though the author does not command 
our approval, we can commend his book for 
its entertaining pictures of a man who has 
engrossed a large share of the world’s attention 
during these later years, and whose right to a 
place amongst remarkable political adventurers 
is admitted by those who most warmly refuse 
to give him rank amongst the heroes of history. 
Some of the ex-President’s criticisms upon his 
ministers and generals are worthy of especial 
notice. The failure of the rebellion he assigns 
to the failure of the Confederate finance, for 
which collapse Mr. Memminger is held account- 
able. “ Had Mr. Memminger,” the ex-President 
remarked to his physician, “acted promptly on 
the proposition of depositing cotton in Europe, 
and holding it there for two years as a basis 
for their currency, their circulating medium 
might have maintained itself at par to the 
closing day of the struggle; and that in itself 





would have ensured victory.” Explaining more 
exactly the proposal which the South Carolinian 
financier declined to carry out, Mr. Davis added, 
to his physician :— 


“At the time of secession there were not less 
than three million bales of cotton in the South— 
plantation bales of 400 pounds weight each. These 
the Secretary of the Treasury recommended to buy 
from the planters, who were then willing, and even 
eager, to sell to the Government, at ten cents per 
pound of Confederate currency. These three million 
bales were to be rushed off to Europe before the 
blockade was of any efficiency, and there held for 
one or two years, until the price reached not less 
than seventy or eighty cents per pound—and we 
all know it reached much higher during the war. 
This would have given a cash basis in Europe of 
not less. than a thousand million dollars in gold, 
and all securities drawn against this balance in 
bank would maintain par value. Such a sum would 
have more than sufficed all the needs of the Con- 
federacy during the war; would have sufficed, with 
economic management, for a war of twice the 
actual duration; and this evidence of Southern 
prosperity and stability could not but have acted 
powerfully on the minds, the securities, and the 
avarice of the New England rulers of the North. 
He was far from reproaching Mr. Memminger. 
The situation was new. No one could have fore- 
seen the course of events. When too late the 
wisdom of the proposed measure was realized ; 
but the inevitable ‘too late’ was interposed. The 
blockade had become too stringent, for one reason, 
and the planters had lost their pristine confidence 
in Confederate currency. When we might have 
put silver in the purse, we did not put it there. 
When we had only silver on the tongue, our pro- 
mises were forced to become excessive.” 

Again and again, with every sign of sincerity, 
Mr. Davis indignantly declared his innocence 
of complicity with Wilkes Booth; and on one 
occasion he expressed his abhorrence at and 
regret for Mr. Lincoln’s assassination in words 
whichare thus condensed by his medical reporter: 


“Of Mr. Lincoln he then spoke, not in affected 
terms of regard or admiration, but paying a simple 
and sincere tribute to his goodness of character, 
honesty of purpose, and Christian desire to be 
faithful to his duties according to such light as was 
given him. Also to his official purity and freedom 
from avarice. The Southern press laboured, in 
the early part of the war, to render Mr. Lincoln 
abhorred and contemptible; but such efforts were 
against his judgment, and met such opposition as 
his multiplied cares and labours would permit. 
Behind Mr. Lincoln, during his first term, stood 
an infinitely more objectionable and less scrupu- 
lous successor (Mr. Hamlin); and the blow that 
struck down the President of the United States 
would place that successor in power. When Mr. 
Lincoln was re-inaugurated, the cause of his people 
was hopeless, or very nearly so—the struggle only 
justifiable in continuance by its better attitude for 
obtaining terms; and from no ruler the United 
States could have might terms so generous have 
been expected. Mr. Lincoln was kind of heart, 
naturally longing for the repose and glory of a 
second term to be spent in peace. Mr. Johnson, 
being from the South, dare not offer such liberal 
treatment; his motives would be impugned. In 
every embittered national struggle proposals to 
assassinate the rival representatives were common, 
emanating from different classes of men, with dif- 
ferent motives; from spies of the enemy, wishing 
to obtain evidence how such proposals would be 
received; from fanatics, religious or patriotic, 
believing the act would prove acceptable to Heaven; 
from lunatics, driven mad by sufferings connected 
with the struggle; and from boastful and often 
cowardly desperadoes, seeking gold and notoriety 
by attempting, or promising to attempt, the crime. 
At the time it occurred, Mr. Lincoln’s death, even 
by natural causes, would have been a serious injury 
to the prospects of the South; but the manner of 
his taking-off, frenzying the Northern mind, was 
the last crowning calamity of a despairing and 
defeated, though righteous cause.” 





Readers of the foregoing passage should 
notice the vanquished President’s admission 
that his cause was hopeless at the time of Mr. 
Lincoln’s re-inauguration ; after which date the 
struggle was continued by the South for the sake 
of terms. Who would have derived the greater 
benefit, the people or their score of military 
chieftains, from the better terms for which the 
ghastly contest was thus ineffectually protracted, 
Mr. Davis omitted to state. By those who 
remember the carnage and cost of the con- 
cluding weeks of the struggle it may be thought 
that the Southern President and Generals would 
have displayed greater heroism in desisting 
from the contest, without regard to their per- 
sonal prestige, when it was clear to them that 
the object of the war was no longer attainable. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Electricity. By Robert M. Ferguson, Ph.D. 
(Chambers.) 

Tus book forms one of ‘“‘ Chambers’s Educational 
Course,” and is quite equal in merit to any of those 
manuals by which it has been preceded. It is 
intended for the senior pupils at school and junior 
students at college. By a simple and—as it appears 
to us—a natural course, they are advanced from 
the consideration of magnetism to mechanical, and 
then to chemical, electricity, after which the appli- 
cations of the power are concisely, but very care- 
fully, described. The earth and its surrounding 
atmosphere being the reservoir of this pervading 
energy,—to use the language of to-day,—and mag- 
netism being the most simple and natural manifes- 
tation of its phenomena, it forms the introduction 
to the study of electricity. The electricity of the 
machine, and then that which is developed by 
chemical change, or voltaic electricity, follows in 
regular order, and by the well-considered divisions 
of the subjects a clear idea of the connexion of the 
main branches of the science, and of the various 
phenomena included under each, is imparted to the 
attentive student. We are disposed to doubt the 
propriety of starting the student, in the present 
state of the science, with an hypothesis, ‘‘ Through- 
out the work, electricity is looked upon as a pecu- 
liar action, which the molecules of matter, under 
certain conditions, exert on each other,” and, “it is 
assumed that electric action is one of contiguous. 
molecules, and that nothing but molecular action 
travels in a current.” This may be a refined ex- 
pression of deductive philosophy; but as the untaught 
pupil will be apt to be puzzled with molecular 
motion without a mover, we think it would have 
been wise to have avoided the difficulty. 


Our Common Fruits: a Descriptive Account of 
those ordinarily cultivated or consumed in Great 
Britain. With Coloured Frontispiece and with 
Illustrations. By Mrs. Bayle Bernard. (Warne 
& Co.) 

Throughout this volume there are references to 

as many as five plates; but the binder seems to 

have omitted from the copy sent us all of them, 
except the frontispiece. For the sake of purchasers 
of the book, with whose copies this trick may be 
played, it seems right to notice the fact publicly, 
and call to it the attention of the publishers. 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard has a good deal of information 
to convey to her readers on pip, stone, berry, 
aggregate, shell and drupe fruit. She does not 
address botanists and gardeners, but the general 
public, which includes a great number of persons 
to whom her compilation will be welcome as con- 
taining things they did not know, or had forgotten, 

Such persons, moreover, may not be displeased 

with the wordy way in which she says her say. 

Critics, nevertheless, must be excused for remark- 

ing that it is with styles as with strawberries, 

when swollen beyond their natural dimensions,— 
what they gain in size they lose in flavour. 


Mr. Van Nostrand, Broadway, New York, pub- 
lishes Designs for Gateways of the Southern 
Entrances to the Central Park, in that city, the 
work of Mr. R. M. Hunt, and adopted for execu- 
tion by the Commissioners of the Park in question. 
The Commissioners sought designs by competition 
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among architects, and were in a difficulty about | 
the character of the park entrances,—whether, on 

the one hand, a purely rustic, or, more truly to 

write, arboreal manner should be adopted, and the | 
works restricted to trees with iron railings to 
match, and, may be, a gatekeeper’s lodge to secure 
the charms of a sylvan air for the public pleasure- 
ground; or, on the other hand, if taste should suc- | 
cumb tonecessity, and a formal architectural charac- | 
ter be imparted to the place which already exhibited | 
something of thekind. For the park arrangements, 
which include the design of the gateways, the | 
authorities consulted Mr. Hunt, and adopted his 

designs, now before us, which practically solve the 

difficulty by accepting the latter alternative of the 

proposition. Hence arose abundant censures and 

much criticism, the latter reaching to what we | 
suppose is meant for “chaff,” if the example here | 
republished truly characterizes the mass by state- | 
ments it endeavours to refute. It is stated that | 
Central Park is half a mile wide and two miles | 
and a half long, say about the size of Hyde Park, | 
Kensington Gardens and a “ bittock.’’ The objec- 

tion most strongly urged to the much-desired | 
rural aspect of the inclosure is, that it could not be 

maintained,—that ere long the place will be sur- 

rounded by houses, opened on by streets and | 
resonant of the roar of multitudes of men and 
vehicles. No end of statues, columns, monuments 
and busts will, it is alleged, fill up the “ solitudes” 
of the place; to say nothing—here we are not quite 
sure we understand the text—of ‘ restaurants, 
summer-houses, music-halls and conservatories, 
winter-gardens and museums.” If these structures 
are to be admitted to the Park, which seems incre- 
dible, what can it matter what is done with it? | 
Yet we must understand the text before us to mean 
so much. If, however, these things are to be 
exterior to it, why cannot something of rural, or 
at least unarchitectural, character be retained? 
Meanwhile, why waste money on destroying the 
most valuable quality of a city park, ¢.e¢. its 
intense contrast with brick-lined streets, by intro- 
ducing architectural works of any kind? It is not 
brought to this pass at present; a good deal of 
arboreal, if not rustic character may be retained 
for years to come. As to the gates, which seem 
most in question here, it is certainly desirable to 
give an architectural aspect to them. Judging by 
the rude lithographs now before us, it appears that 
Mr. Hunt's works are perfectly harmless and trivial; 
that of the Seventh Avenue Entrance comprises 
two terms, or piers, surmounted by busts, some- 
thing like those in the front of the Theatre at 
Oxford, much larger and less vigorously designed. 
A poor Ionic column with a statue on the top 
stands in the rear of this precious “ architectural ” 
composition; groups of statues do the rest. So 
much for the gates, which are not gates. Far 
better than these is the design for a terrace with 
fountains, cascades, a basin; from each grade of 
the cascades spring two fountains, real plumes of 
water of some importance, not treated as our 
wretched follies of Trafalgar Square are, so that a 
series of little squirts surround and seem to aim at 
suppressing the central jet,—a conceit only surpass- 
able in puerility by the cockney fountain in the 
Temple, where a contemptible piece of New Road 
sculpture in sham bas supplanted the tall old jet 
we used to love as it sprang in the shade of the 
trees, a pretty thing in winter or in summer; no 
toy as now, and having many old memories about 
it that will never gather round the “‘ tea-garden ” | 
gimcrack of recent days. In New York they pro- | 
pose to do better than this. There is real dignity 

in the semicircle of cascades and fountains, recogniz- 

able in spite of the wretched lithograph to which 
we are referred, and is so bad that a semicircular 











| 
niche where the cascades converge, which is pro- | 
} 


bably intended to contain a group of statues, looks | 
like the opening to a sewer, while the lower tank | 
more resembles a dinner-plate standing aslant than | 
a surface of water. Even this design is not worthy | 
of a great city; it is better than the gates, about | 
which the architect, his admirers and his censurers | 
seem to have made an unnecessary fuss. 

We have on our library table New Editions of | 
Panacea Britannica: a Series of Papers mainly | 


devoted to a Vindication of Catholicism against | 


Objections founded on Scripture, History, Policy, 
Civilization, Social Condition, and Secular Progress ; 
more especially with reference to the necessities 
and prejudices of Englishmen, by E. W. Attwood, 
B.A. (Burns, Lambert & Oates),—Concise His- 
torical Proofs respecting the Gael of Alban; or, 
Highlanders of Scotland, with short Notices of the 
Highland Clans, and a Dissertation on the Gaelic 
Topography of Scotland; also Explanatory Notes, 
Map, Illustrations, and Descriptions of the Country 


| of the Gael, by James A. Robertson (Edinburgh, 


Nimmo),— Uncle Crotty’s Relations, by Herbert 
Glyn (Smith & Elder), — Silvermere Annals, by 
C. E. B. (Morgan),—Ozford to John O’Groat’s: 
What we Saw and what we Paid (Simpkin & 
Marshall),— Winters Abroad ; or, Advice to In- 
valids who propose visiting the South of Europe, by 
an M.D.,—A Visit to Sherwood Forest, including 
the Abbeys of Newstead, Rufford, and Welbeck ; 
Clumber, Annesley, Thoresby, and Hardwick Halls, 
Bolsover Castle, and other interesting Places within 
Ten Miles of Mansfield, by James Carter (Long- 
mans),—Johnston’s Road and Railway Map of 
Perthshire (Dundee, Shaw),— University Education 
in Ireland; a Letter to J. S. Mill, M.P., by J. E. 
Cairnes, M.A. (Macmillan),—TZhe Curriculum of 
Modern Education, and the Respective Claims of 
Classics and Science to be Represented in it con- 
sidered: being the Substance of Two Lectures 
delivered at the Monthly Evening Meetings of the 
College of Preceptors, April 11 and May 9, 1866, 
by Joseph Payne (Virtue Brothers),—Facts and 
Figures relative to Submarine Telegraphy as a 
Branch of Commercial Enterprise, by John Macin- 
tosh (Stanford),—Speech of H. Hussey Vivian, Esq., 
M.P., on the Coal Question: delivered in the House 
of Commons, Tuesday, June 12, 1866 (Ridgway), 
—Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
Session 1865-66 (Manchester, Simms),—Letters on 
Financial Subjects, by Brutus Britannicus (Spon), 
—and The Indian Empire and our Financial 
Relations therewith: a Paper read before the 
London Indian Society, May 25, 1866, by Robert 
Knight (Triibner). 


BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

The Prophet Jonah: his Character and Mission to 

Nineveh. By the Rev. Hugh Martin. (Strahan.) 
Mr. Martin, a minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, acknowledges two different kinds of aid 
he has received in his composition of this volume. 
The one is from Calvin’s ‘Commentaries on the 
Minor Prophets,’ the other is from Principal Fair- 
bairn’s book on Jonah. Traces of Mr. Martin having 
read the last may, he suspects, be found in his own 
work; but as he only recollects having read it 
about seventeen years ago, with much pleasure, he 
is unable, he quaintly tells us, to specify his obliga- 
tions. An intelligent friend, to whom he sub- 
mitted his work, has criticized it briefly and well 
in the opinion he has given that the writer has 
“taken Jonah’s part too much.” Mr. Martin’s 
reply is, of course, ‘I can scarcely think that I 
have,” and he adds, ‘‘I cannot help thinking that 
the memory of Jonah deserves more of esteem and 
affectionate regard than has fallen to his lot.” In- 
deed, the author’s esteem and regard go so far as 
to make him believe that Jonah’s silence as to the 
effects of the Lord’s remonstrance in the way of 
his edification is a proof of the prophet’s modesty! 
Mr. Martin wishes that his book ‘‘had been a 
great deal better than it is.” It could hardly have 
been more charitable, for he has a good word for 
everybody, and especially for the sailors by whom 
Jonah was cast into the sea. 


The Shadow of Christianity ; or, the Genesis of the 
Christian State: a Treatise for the Times. By 
the Author of ‘The Apocatastasis.” (New York, 
Hurd & Houghton ; London, Stevens Brothers.) 

Ir is the opinion of the author of this book that, 

although by God’s grace the Christianity of the 

United States has stood the test of the severest 

trial to which the religion of a nation has ever been 

subjected, something—not much indeed, yet some- 
thing—remains to be done to keep the State in 
strict harmony with Christianity. At all events, 

America is in advance of all other nations. “If 

there is still, even in New England, some ignorance 





in regard to the most elementary learning, this 
is almost wholly the product of European aristo- 
cracies”; and, moreover, “the clergy... even 
that class which, like other aristocracies, has 
hitherto inclined to be conservative of evil, even 
they, with the exception, now and then, of a pagan- 
ized bishop, are preaching more fully . . . the true 
principles and doctrine of the New Testament.” 
With these good things to help it, the author is 
confident, despite European malevolence, and “ the 
filthy stream ever inevitably flowing in upon us 
from the aristocratic fountains of Europe,” that 
the American Republic will attain to “‘the utmost 
perfection of which it is capable according to its 
rank and kind.” The author neither lacks faith 
nor wants hope; but he has no part at all in what 
is greater than these—the divine spirit of charity. 

The Papal Drama: a Historical Essay. By Thomas 

H. Gill. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Gill reminds us, in some degree, of Goldsmith’s 
Mr. Croker, who first made up his mind on a 
matter, in order that his convictions might not 
afterwards be disturbed by argument or proof. 
Laying no claim to ‘‘the impartiality of religious 
indifference,” Mr. Gill looks upon “‘ the Popedom 
as the supreme corruption of Christianity ”—as 
much in early times as now; “and as such,” 
says the author, “I deal with it throughout this 
volume.” Such is the spirit in which Mr. Gill 
devoted himself to write a work the studies for 
which have been the employment and delight of 
his life. It is unnecessary to add, that he does not 
speak as an impartial judge, but as a fiercely par- 
tisan advocate. He has great vigour, is pleasantly 
lucid, and, often hitting upon great truths, hits 
hard with them again as very efficient weapons. 
The book has qualities which will recommend it 
to many readers. As a small sample, however, of 
its manner, we may notice the author’s assertion, 
that in the fifteenth century ‘‘ the English language 
was far more nobly wielded in Scotland than in 
England ;”’ and Mr. Gill cites, in proof, the case 
of James the First; but he does not add that 
James was, for a long period, a prisoner at Windsor, 
where he probably learned the language which he 
used with skill and gracefulness. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Elvin’s Synopsis of Heraldry, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Freer’s Regency of Anne of Austria, 2 vols. 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Lamb (Charles), Memoir, by Barry Cornwall, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Murray (Eliza), of Peterborough, Memoir of, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Newman's Dictionary of British Birds, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Pastor (The), Life of a Clergyman, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. swd. 
Trollope’s Macdermotts of Ballycloran, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Twice His, a Tale, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Walcott’s Memorial Cities, Oxford, 8vo. 1/6 swd. 





THE ATLANTIC CABLE, 
ENGLAND to AMERICA. 


I bid thee hail! dear Jonathan, 
Thou younger brother mine, 
And drop, as erst I promis’d thee, 
A true and friendly line ; 
And with it send a fervent wish, 
That Britain long may be 
In league with thee for truth and right, 
And holy liberty. 


The — in thy family, 
hank God, are now pass’d o’er, 
And men once slaves to fellow-men 
Shall be thus slaves no more ; 
And I with thee will ever strive 
To keep this flag unfurl’d— ‘ 
“Commerce and peace between the States, 
And freedom for the world !” 


O, may there never, never flash 
Along these magic lines, 
The words that dash a nation’s hope 
With lurid war's dread signs ; 
But as the pow’r of science binds 
Our land so close with thine, 
So may our hearts, friend Jonathan, 
In peace for aye entwine. 
GrorGE SMITH. 








HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WIGHT EXHIBITION 
OF INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ART. 

Tuts Exhibition, whether fegarded as an exhi- 
bition, or as the permanent establishment of a 
building to be entirely devoted to a school of Art 
in conjunction with the Hartley Institution at 
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Southampton, reflects great credit on all who have 
taken part in its organization. Apart from the space 
providec by the Hartley Institution itself, which 
is extremely large, the ground in the rear of the 
building has been almost entirely covered by an 
annexe containing 8,000 square feet of floor, and 
11,000 square feet of wall-space. This annexe is 93 
feet long and 64 feet wide, and around the upper 
portion runs a picture-gallery entirely devoted to 
oil-paintings, and constructed in accordance with 
the conditions prescribed by the Department of 
Science and Art as essential to a picture-gallery. 

Under the head of Industrial Art are a great 
variety of extremely interesting articles produced 
and manufactured in Hampshire. Specimens of all 
the Hampshire woods ; cereals grown in the county; 
silk produced at Yately, excellent in quality; 
paper made from mallows; leather and leather 
goods from Portsmouth; wools; carriages; musi- 
cal instruments, including some very sweet organs; 
steam-engines ; and a great variety of decorative 


art. 

Under the head of Glass and Ceramic Manufac- 
tures is an immense number of contributions from 
the houses of residents in Hampshire; the Queen 
having sent some of the treasures from Osborne, 
which have never been publicly exhibited before. 

Among Artistic and Archzological Objects are 
an admirable collection of oil and water-colour 
pictures, including works by the majority of ancient 
and modern masters, and a variety of curiosi- 
ties, appertaining, for the most part, to the Middle 
Ages. Among these are various corporation in- 
signia; old volunteer corps flags; silver bowls won 
at the Basingstoke races in 1688; fragments of 
glass vessels found, in 1864, at Buckland Rings, 
near Lyndhurst; painted glass and encaustic tiles 
from Netley Abbey; various relics from Basing, 
famous for its siege during the Civil Wars, when 
it was defended by John, fifth Marquis of Win- 
chester, of whom Dryden wrote— 

He, who in impious times undaunted stood, 

And ’midst rebellion durst be just and good; 
several specimens of flint celts, dug up in Hamp- 
shire, similar to those found in the “ kitchen- 
middens,” in Denmark; curious oak carvings and 
furniture, among which is Sir Martin Frobisher’s 
arm-chair, presented to the naval hero by Queen 
Elizabeth ; miniature busts, in silver, of the sove- 
reigns of the House of Hapsburg, contributed by the 
Queen ; medizval rings ; armour ; ancient tankards, 
salvers, tazze, &c. from Winchester; and many 
other articles of great interest. 

The Natural History of the county is admirably 
represented ; many Hampshire animals, and espe- 
cially birds now very rare in the county being 
among the objects in this class. 

Lastly, the Ordnance Survey Department, under 
the direction of Sir Henry James, contributes 
various philosophical instruments of great interest. 
Among these are the celebrated compensation 
bars used in measuring the base lines for the trian- 
gulation survey of the United Kingdom on Salis- 
bury Plain and at Lough Foyle, with many other 
instruments used in the survey. Sir Henry James 
also sends a most interesting series of photo-zinco- 
graphs from the national records of England, to 
illustrate the progress of handwriting from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Queen Elizabeth. 

To this interesting Exhibition, the price of 
admission daily, according to advertisements, is, 
up to five o’clock, one shilling; after that hour, 
sixpence. 





DOTTINGS ON THE ROADSIDE. 
Panama, June, 1866. 

SINCE writing to you last, I have made a long 
journey through the Republic of Nicaragua, and 
have just returned to this place in the Guatemala, 
one of the smart steamers belonging to the Panama 
Railroad Company, and keeping up a communica- 
tion with the principal Central American ports. 
In this region of calms and light winds these 
steamers are a great boon, which would be 
extended to all the minor ports if the natives 
would only appreciate it. But several attempts 
made in that direction have proved failures. The 
objections of the natives to steam-navigation are 
truly characteristic of a race to whom time is not 





money. “ How can you expect us, Spanish Ameri- 
cans, to support such an imposition ?’’ said a man 
from Chiriqui. “A sailing vessel takes a week 
from our place to Panama. During the whole of 
that time we are supplied with meat and drink, 
and pay only twenty-eight dollars; whilst the 
steamer goes in less than a day, gives us but two 
meals at most, and charges thirty dollars. If your 
own countrymen are silly enough to submit to such 
charges, they may do so; we certainly shall not.” 

After leaving Panama we called at Punta 
Arenas, the principal port of Costa Rica, where 
one finds a rather dangerous entrance to the inner 
harbour, a good lighthouse, an abundance of 
oysters, a large supply of coffee for exportation, 
and, as the name of the place indicates, plenty of 
sand, Landing with the mails, I availed myself 
of the opportunity to see the post-office and get 
some Costa Rica stamps, which a stamp-collecting 
maniac told me were the prettiest things out. The 
mails were delivered in due form; but, after that, 
the bags were emptied on the floor, and every one 
had his pick, and a pick for the persons he said he 
represented. I saw a similar scramble at Corinto, 
our next port, where the principal postman, who 
was going to take the mail to the interior, could 
not even read, and had to get others to spell out 
the directions for him. People may well complain 
about letters being lost in places like this, where 
newspapers seem to be regarded as public property, 
and illustrated journals scarcely ever reach their 
rightful owners. I heard with regret that the 
expedition up the Rio Frio, organized by two 
young Englishmen for the purpose of gaining some 
knowledge of a hostile tribe of Indians, could not 
start, owing to their companions, fearing a repeti- 
tion of the sad fate that had befallen previous 
visitors, refusing to go. 

Disembarking at Corinto, the principal port of 
Nicaragua on the Pacific, I made the best of my 
way to Leon, one of the thousands of fine cities 
built by the Spaniards in tropical America. Leon 
has suffered severely in the civil wars which 
have devastated the country; and there are 
whole acres of houses in ruins. The cathedral is 
a fine old building, in the Italian style, which, 
though it has to forego the most necessary repairs, 
will yet stand for ages to come. From the top you 
have, especially at sunset, a most beautiful view of 
the plain of Leon and the mountain ranges and 
volcanoes encircling it. 

At the European Hotel, kept by an Englishman, 
I found Capt. Holman, who was to accompany me, 
and who went out by the previous mail to get 
things ready for an early start. It being the fag 
end of the dry season, we had but little time to 
spare. Our chief object was to explore the little- 
known districts of New Segovia and Matagalpa. 
We started soon after my arrival, a troop of mules 
carrying us and our luggage. The first few days 
we had to pass wooded plains, where we suffered 
much from want of water and from excessive heat, 
all the trees, with the exception of a few wild figs, 
being as leafless as most of ours are in the depth 
of winter. Animal life was represented principally 
by the lizard tribe, both species and individuals 
being numerous, and by monkeys, parrots, macaws 
and deer, not to mention any smaller forms. The 
district traversed was but thinly peopled. One 
whole day we did not meet with a single human 
being; and even when we did get to any habita- 
tions, we found provisions of any kind scarce. 
There always ensued the same interrogatory be- 
tween us and the natives. ‘‘ Have you got any 
eggs for sale?” we asked.—‘‘No hay” was the 
reply.—“ Plantains ?”—‘‘ No hay.” —“ Fowls ?”— 
“No hay.”—“ Indian corn?”—“No_ hay.”— 
“Milk ?”—“ No hay.”—“ Beans ?”—“ No hay.” 
And so on through the whole catalogue of things 
they were likely to have. ‘ Then what on earth 
do you have?”—“ Nada, sefior, absolutamente 
nada.”’—“ But you must live on something,” we 
began to argue.—‘“‘ We have a little of this and a 
little of that,” was the invariable reply ; “‘ but not 
enough to spare you any.” It was a hard case to 
find one’s stock of provisions getting lower and 
lower without a chance of replenishing it. Want 
of regular and sufficient food and so much active 
exercise soon began to tell upon us; and until the 





end of our journey, there was no danger of our 
assuming any aldermanic proportions. 

After the first five days the mountains were 
higher, the temperature became cooler, and the 
leafless woods were exchanged for forests of pine 
and evergreen oak. A week’s hard riding, from 
twelve to twenty leagues a day, brought us to 
Ocotal, the capital of New Segovia, which derives 
its name from the pine, or ocote, formerly plenti- 
ful in the neighbourhood. Ocote, or rather Ocotl, 
is a name of Aztec derivation, brought here, with 
many others, by Mexican immigrants, during the 
time of Montezuma; for the Mexican Empire tried 
to extend its sway even further south than Nicar- 
agua. I fancy that a delicious and very whole- 
some fruit, as large as a good-sized apple, and 
much cultivated here, was introduced by the same 
agency. It is called by the people Matasana, and 
by botanists Casimiroa edulis; and it would doubt- 
less thrive in Australia and southern England, as 
I found it also in the higher mountains of northern 
Mexico. Seeds of it were sent to Mr. Bull’s Nur- 
sery, at Chelsea, where, if anywhere, they will have 
a fair trial. 

The neighbourhood of Ocotal is famous for its 
silver-mines, and we did not fail to visit them, 
including those of Maqueliza, Depilto, and Limon, 
About Limon we found some curious Indian 
sculptures, with the image of the sun in bas-relief, 
and some extensive tracts of grass-land, suitable for 
sheep-farming. The wool might be exported by way 
of the river Coco, which empties itself into the At- 
lantic at Cap Gracias 4 Dios, and has recently been 
opened to trade by English mahogany-cutters and 
India-rubber collectors. This route was well known 
to the buccaneers, who once or twice came up to 
these mountains to clear them of any spare cash or 
useless trinkets. They would not find much at 
present, even in the capital of the department ; for 
Ocotal is little better than a village with a church 
of some pretension commenced years ago, but, as 
yet, unfinished; a town-hall and prison in the 
course of construction, and some elementary schools, 
where the discipline, however, is not enforced by a 
row of stocks, as in some of the country villages 
through which we passed. 

From Ocotal we struck in a south-easterly 
direction for Matagalpa, passing over frightfully 
stony roads and high mountains. The scenery was 
truly grand in some parts. Remarkable in that 
respect was the Montafia de Yale, which would 
answer well for coffee cultivation, and which is 
covered, in the most elevated parts, with liquid- 
amber trees of gigantic dimensions—150 feet high, 
and 30 feet in circumference. At Matagalpa we 
examined the gold and other mines, and then passed, 
by way of Jinotega and Santa Rosa, to Leon. At 
Jinotega, to which hedges of yucca trees impart 
a singular look, we found a colony of North-Ame- 
ricans. They were not getting on well, and I 
advised them to go to parts of Nicaragua where 
they could sell their produce for ready money. 
Immigration is now fast setting in. Quite recently 
a good many American and German families 
arrived, and the Government readily supplied them 
with sufficient land, free of all taxes or charges. 
Foreigners have already done a great deal for these 
countries; and, if they should but arrive in suffi- 
cient numbers, will, doubtless, regenerate them. 
All improvements are due to their efforts or direct 
influence; the natives, unaided, seeming to be 
incapable of emerging from the abject state in which 
they are plunged. 

The heat was so excessive that I arrived at Leon 
with a slight sunstroke, and was laid up for more 
than a week; but, by constant application of cold 
water, my head at last got better, and I was able 
to start for Managua, passing Nagarote, where I 
measured a famous genisaro tree (a Mimosea), 
of which the villagers are justly proud, and 
for which 200 dollars have been offered—a high 
price in a country where timber abounds; and yet 
they had the public spirit—the rarest of virtues in 
a Spanish American—to refuse the offer (others say 
the Government made them refuse). The tree is 
but 90 feet high ; but some of the lower branches, 
which are quite horizontal, are 92 feet long and 
5 feet in diameter. The stem, 4 feet above the 
base, is 21 feet in circumference; and the crown 
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of the tree describes a circle of 348 feet. A whole 
regiment of soldiers may seek repose in its dense 
shade. 

Managua has become, but a few years ago, the 
capital of Nicaragua, and may be described as a 
large village of native huts, to which a few Euro- 
pean houses have been added. The largest of these 
houses is the Palacio Nacional, with verandahs and 
balconies in which the public offices and the resi- 
dence of the President of the republic are situated, 
It overlooks the great square and the beautiful lake 
of Managua, across which there always blows a 
fresh breeze, and on the shores of which a kind of 


whitebait and another small fish of delicate flavour, | 


called ‘‘sardine,” are caught in great numbers. 
There is here absolutely nothing we associate with 


the idea of a capital of a country—no public | 


libraries, museums, theatres, places of amusement, 
&c. About eight o’clock at night all is as quiet as 


in a city of the dead. By that time, the lamps | 


which householders are compelled to light at sun- 
set have consumed their allotted quantity of oil, 


and are expiring one after the other. Perhaps, here | 


and there a gambling party may prolong its unholy 
occupation; but the generality of the inhabitants 


have gone to sleep—I was almost going to say, | 


bed ; but that would be a misstatement, as there 
is no such thing as a bed in the whole country. 
You may see roughly-made wooden bedsteads, over 
which cow-hides are stretched; but there is no 
bedding. Even the best families have no linen 
sheets in their possession. The upper classes lie 
down with most of their clothes on; and, in the 
morning, get up, shake, but do not wash themselves, 
light a cigarette and drink a cup of coffee. The 
so-called lower classes take off nearly every rag 
of clothing when they go to sleep, and lie down 
around the houses, often in the middle of the yard. 
They do not seem to mind either the dew or the 
moon, and the blanket, which every one carries, is 
scarcely ever used, except just before dawn. All 
classes are dreadfully afraid of water, especially 
early in the morning; and whenever they see a 
European wash, they never fail to tell him of the dan- 
ger to which he is exposing himself. I watched some 
of the dons, in whose company I was thrown for a 


week, and found they never touched water during | 
the whole of that time. To my broad hints, they 


replied that they had a slight attack of fever, or 
a cold just approaching. Their houses, with a few 
exceptions, are in a disgusting state of filth and 
full of vermin. This remark applies with full force 
to New Segovia and Matagalpa, where a broom is 
@ curiosity made of palm-leaves when, on some 
festive occasion, the house is to be swept. I strongly 
advise future travellers to provide themselves with 
@ tent, and thus escape the necessity of entering any 
native houses. I could not help comparing the neat 
houses and clean persons of the so-called Polynesian 
savages with those of the Nicaraguans. After 
profiting for more than three centuries by Christi- 
anity and European civilization, the Central 
Americans compare unfavourably—socially, politi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally—with the South 
Sea Islanders. It is the infusion of negro blood that 
has counteracted the benefits arising from contact 
with enlightened ideas, and neutralized the efforts 
of those who made Progress their watchword. 
Nicaraguans, though generally ignorant of the 
most elementary knowledge, for instance, talking 
of Great Britain and the United States as one 
country, and of their inhabitants as heathens who 
have never had the benefit of Christian sacra- 
ments, believe their republic to be in the van of 
civilization; and they are never tired of asking 


foreigners to confirm that delusion. I tried to | 


escape telling such an untruth by dwelling on the 
vast resources and great natural beauties of Nicar- 
agua, and avoiding the point they wished me to 
be eloquent upon; because, like all Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, they are extremely thin-skinned, and regard 
every unfavourable opinion as an ill-natured depre- 
ciation. One who desires to stand well with them 
should therefore be careful of what he says and 
writes. Travellers like Mr. Squier, who have been 
simple-minded enough to speak out, have had their 
books burnt in the public square, as such things 
ought to be in countries the history of which has 
not yet passed the period of the dark ages. 


Nicaraguans are a mixed race, negro and Indian 
blood predominating, and purely white men being 
almost as rare as black are in London. Although 
they call themselves republicans and talk much 
about social equality, they are divided into two 
| distinct classes—the barefooted and the shoe-wear- 
ing. The former are the lower class, and though 
some of them are very well off they always go bare- 
foot, or at the utmost wear sandals only. Nothing 
can induce them to put on shoes. They say that 
| their friends would laugh at them and banter 
them about wishing to pass off as gentlefolks. The 
shoed class—though they may be as poor as church 
mice and as black as coal—regard themselves as 
| the upper ten thousand, and look down upon the 
shoeless multitude with patronizing contempt. It 
is this class which here, as in all Central America, 
furnishes the political agitators and revolutionists. 
If the country was rid of them real progress would 
be possible, as the lower classes are peaceably 
| inclined, and, considering that they eat nothing but 
maize cakes, a few beans and dried meat, and live 
in a warm climate, work as hard as can reasonably 
be expected. 

I had several interviews with the president of 
the republic, General Martinez, to whom the 
country is indebted for ten years of uninterrupted 
peace, and whom, as well as the Ministers of State, 
I found to be men of intelligence and fully im- 
pressed with the high responsibilities they had 
undertaken. A ride of three days from Managua, 
by way of Tipitapa and Juigalpa, brought me to 
| Chontales, the finest and most fertile district of 

Nicaragua. Approaching it from the west, as I did, 
you find yourself amongst rich undulating grass 
lands, which even at the end of the dry season 
retain their verdure and afford pasture to thousands 
of heads of cattle. On nearing Libertad, the ground 
| becomes more elevated, the climate considerably 
cooler, and you get occasional glimpses of the Lake 
of Granada with its islands and majestic volcanoes. 
Libertad is rapidly rising to the dignity of a town, 
| and is now full of people from all parts. House- 
room is very limited, and I had difficulty in finding 
| even a place for my hammock. 

Close to Libertad commences a dense virgin forest, 
which extends for many miles; and it is in this 
part—a second California—where the now famous 
gold and silver mines are situated, and where 
several English companies have established them- 
selves. A singular feature of these Chontales 
forests is that the stems of the trees are of a very 
light grey. Mr. Chambers has well indicated this 
in some of his clever sketches; but I was inclined 
to doubt its correctness until now. The gold of 
Nicaragua is very different in character from that 
of Australia and California. There are no so-called 
“nuggets”; the metal is as fine as flour, and in 
many instances cannot be seen in the matrix even 
with a magnifying glass. But the ore is never- 
|; theless rich, and by washing a handful in a 
| horn spoon the presence of the precious metal 
| becomes apparent. The distance from Libertad to 
| the principal mines belonging to the Chontales 
; Company and the Central American Association 

is about four leagues, and there is now, thanks to 

English capital, a tolerably good road. The most 

famous of the mines working are the Javali 
| and the Consuelo, and other rich mines are almost 
| daily discovered in this new gold-field, a list of 
| more than one hundred having recently been pub- 
lished in the official gazette of Nicaragua. Some 
| time ago a heavy gale uprooted an old tree on the 
| top of the Consuelo, making good the proverb, “‘ It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” for under- 
neath the roots more than one thousand ounces of 
gold were found. Immense efforts are now making 
by the Chontales Company to get their machinery 
up, which the American steamer pitches on the 
shores of the Lake of Granada. 

A ride of three days from Libertad brought me 
to Granada, the real capital of the republic, though 
at present, by the jealousy of local political parties, 
not enjoying its natural advantages. It is charm- 
ingly situated on the shores of the lake of the same 
name, and maintains a direct steam communication 
with the Atlantic Ocean by way of the San Juan 
River. Almost entirely destroyed by the American 








With the exception of several Indian tribes, the | 
| 
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‘filibusters, as Walker's party was called ultimately, 


or ‘‘Saviours of the Country,” as it was termed 
when first called in, the town is now fast recovering, 
and new houses are being built on the ruins of the 
old. Even the churches, which suffered severely 
from being used as fortresses during the siege, are 
being repaired. There had been rather heavy and 
continuous earthquakes a short time previous to 
my arrival, and light temporary sheds had been 
built in the public squares and other open places 
in which the inhabitants took refuge. The priests 
did not allow this occasion to slip by without 
obtaining considerable contributions from the 
frightened and repenting multitude. The longer 
the earthquakes continued the faster money was 
coming in. There were three slight shocks on the 
day after my arrival, interpreted by the inhabitants 
as the harbinger of the wet season; and sure 
enough, in the evening of the same day, the rain 
came down in torrents, rapidly converting the 
dusty streets into foaming rivers. 

From Granada my way led once more to Man- 
agua, passing Masaya, with its curious crater lake, 
out of which all the water used in the town is 
carried on the heads of women. It was late in the 
day when I left Granada, and stopping some time 
in Masaya to let a heavy shower of rain pass, I 
entered about sunset a virgin forest. My cargo, 
mules, and servants had been left far behind, not 
being able to keep up with my pace. The rain was 
coming down in regular bucketfulls; I trotted on 
as fast as the nature of the ground would admit. 
But ere long I found myself in utter darkness, 
When the rain abated, innumerable fireflies ap- 
peared, and their brilliant flutter completely 
blinded me. Allowing the mule to have his own 
way, he went along at a very slow pace; but my 
confidence in his sagacity was not disappointed ; 
he carried me safely to Managua, just as every- 
body was going to bed, and earned high praise 
from the people at the inn, who could hardly be- 
lieve that man and beast had passed over a dark 
and difficult road previously unknown to both. The 
inn was a fairspecimen of those institutions through- 
out the country, and is known by the name of 
“Hotel de Hambre,” from travellers having the 
privilege of paying pretty highly for being kept just 
above starvation point on sun-dried beef, brown 
beans, a few eggs, and some maize-cakes. In con- 
juring up such an inn, dismiss from your mind all 
notion of comfort or cosiness. If taken in, which 
in one sense you always are, you may have to 
share your room with half-a-dozen fellows. There 
may, perhaps, be a few empty bedsteads; but 
unless you bring your own bedding or hammock, 
you have a most miserable time of it. On the night 
of my arrival the inn kept up its reputation. There 
was not a handfull of grass or corn for my poor 
mule, and he had to content himself with a pailfull 
of water for the night. I myself fared little better. 
The landlord informed me that there was nothing to 
eat on the premises except one egg and a couple of 
maize-cakes, which with a cup of coffee—milk I 
should have in the morning—might be sufficient to 
keep body and soul together till breakfast-time. 

From Managua I returned to Corinto, and there 
embarked for Panama. After roughing it for seve- 
ral months, I was glad to find myself once more in 
the ‘ Bridal Chamber” (without the bride though) 
of the steamer Guatemala, and in company with 
my friend Capt. Dow, who takes a real delight 
in all branches of science, and is an enthusiastic 
collector and observer of marine animals. To many 
of the singular creatures swimming and crawling 
about these coasts, naturalists have gratefully 
appended his name as discoverer, and it is mainly 
due to his representation that the Panama Rail- 
road Company, with praiseworthy liberality, offers 
a free pass to any distinguished man of science who 
may have occasion to avail himself of their railway 
or their steamers, or send his collections by them. 
Show me a European commercial company that 
would do as much to assist scientific research as 
these Americans, whom we always taunt with their 
worship of the almighty dollar! ; 

My time at Panama was filled up by making an 
excursion up the Bayano, one of the largest rivers 
of the Isthmus, and regarded as the most feasible 
point for establishing an inter-oceanic canal. The 
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‘Americans obligingly lent me the steamer Panama, | 
and all the leading foreign residents (including 
consuls) were invited to accompany me. The 
steamer went up twenty-eight miles from the 
mouth, and might have gone ten miles further | 
without any danger of grounding, even at low 
water, for up to that point there is more than six | 
feet of rise and fall of the tides. The nomenclature | 
of the Admiralty chart I found to be altogether , 
wrong. The Bayano Indians were friendly, and | 
were much amused with a piece of ice which was | 
handed to them. They thought it was a kind of | 
hot transparent iron. The land of both banks was | 
extremely fertile, and is well suited for cocoa and | 
sugar cultivation. We were away three days, and | 
the excursion was a most pleasant one. I am fully | 
aware that a scientific man has no business to make | 
a pleasant excursion, and I ought to know better | 
than say anything about it; but unfortunately the | 
Panama papers had reporters on board, who, after | 
partaking of all the good things, the ice, the wines, | 
the champagne and the French cookery, the accu- 

mulation of presents from all sides, must needs go | 
and publish the whole proceedings. It was certainly | 
too bad of them. BERTHOLD SEEMANN. | 





ARCHAOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
DR. GUEST ON THE ORIGIN OF LONDON. | 
(Concluded from page 115.) 

THE campaign of Aulus Plautius, though in its 
results, perhaps, the most important that has taken 
place in Britain, has seldom engaged the attention | 
of our historians. For our knowledge of its inci- | 
dents we must chiefly rely on Dion Cassius. “ One | 
Bericus,” we are told, induced Claudius to undertake 
the enterprise; and it has been conjectured that this 
Bericus was the “ Verica, son of Commius,” whose | 
name appears on coins that are occasionally picked | 
up in Surrey. If this were really so, Bericus must | 
have been an aged man when he fled to Claudius. | 
Plautius was the general selected to conduct the 
expedition, and a great force was brought together | 
in Gaul to invade the island. But when the troops 
were assembled for embarkation, they declared that 
Britain lay beyond the limits of the known world, | 
and refused to proceed. Narcissus, the Emperor’s 
favourite freedman, was sent from Rome to pacify 
them, and on his arrival was grossly insulted by 
the soldiery. With the caprice, however, which 
sometimes seizes on large bodies of men, they at 
the same time declared their readiness to follow 
their general, embarked on board the vessels, and 
sailed for Britain. 

This expedition sailed in the year 43, and Carac- 
tacus was captured in the year 50. As to these 
dates there can be no doubt. But Tacitus tells us 
(Ann. x11. 36) that Caractacus was captured “in 
the ninth year after the war began in Britain.” 
It is probable that the troops had assembled and 
all friendly relations between Britain and the Con- 
tinent had ceased some time in the year 42, and 
that Tacitus considered the war to have commenced 
in that year, though this hypothesis will not ac- 
count for the words “in Britain.” The mutiny 
of the soldiers may have delayed the expedition 
till after winter, and it probably sailed early in the 
following spring. From incidental notices that 
occur in Tacitus, it would seem that four legions 
were engaged in the early operations of the war, 
namely, the 2nd, the 9th, the 14th and the 20th. 
They came with their auxiliaries (Agric. 10) and 
their cavalry, so that the force which Plautius led 
into Britain could not be much less than 50,000 
men. He had under him, in subordinate commands, 
Vespasian, his brother Flavius Sabinus, a man 
of almost equal merit, and a veteran officer named 
Cneius Osidius Geta. The fleet, no doubt, sailed 
from Boulogne, from which we know that Claudius 
sailed a few months later. Boulogne was the ter- 
minus of the celebrated highway which, half a 
century before, Agrippa had carried across Gaul, 
and this circumstance alone would be sufficient to 
establish it as the ‘‘ Portus Britannicus,” 7. e. as the 
principal means of communication with the island. 
Having in mind, probably, Czesar’s disappointment 
at Dover, Plautius divided his force into three bodies, 
to prevent the mischiefs which might result from a | 
check, if all passed over together. There can be little 
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doubtthat the three points towhich the fleet directed | 


its course were the three little ports on the Kentish 
coast, which we know the Romans chiefly used in 
their journeys to the Continent, namely, Hythe, 
Dover and Richborough. The first and last of these 
are now silted up, but Dover still maintains its 
place as one of our chief ports of embarkation 
for the Continent. The Romans met with no 
opposition on their landing. Britain had been 
often threatened since the days of Cesar, but never 
attacked. Augustus, it is well known, entertained 
thoughts of invading it, and Caligula assembled 
an army for the purpose, but the Britons received 
damage from neither. When, therefore, they heard 
that the army of Plautius had refused to obey its 
officers, they seem to have considered the danger 
as past, and to have discontinued their prepara- 
tions for defence. When the storm at last burst 
upon them, the petty chiefs of Kent seem to have 
sought refuge in their woods and marshes, and 
Plautius had to penetrate deeply into the country 
before he could find the opponents he was in 
search of. The following is Dion’s account of his 
movements :— 

“ Plautius had much trouble in searching for 
them ; but when at last he found them—they were 
not independent, but subject to different kings— 
he defeated first Karatakos and afterwards Togo- 
doumnos, the sons of Kunobelinos, who himself 


| was dead. When they took to flight, he won over 


by agreement a certain portion of the Bodounoi, 
whom they that are called the Kataouellanoi had 
under their dominion; and from thence, having 
left a garrison behind them, they advanced fur- 
ther. When they had come to a certain river, 
which the barbarians did not think the Romans 
could pass without a bridge, and on that account 
were encamped on the opposite bank somewhat 
carelessly, he sends forward the Keltoi, whose 
custom it is to swim, with their arms even, over the 
most rapid rivers; and as they fell on their oppo- 
nents unexpectedly, though they hit none of the 
men, and only wounded the horses that drew the 
chariots, yet as these were thus thrown into con- 
fusion, the riders could no longer be sure of their 
safety. He sent over also Flavius Vespasianus, 
the same who afterwards obtained the supreme 
power, and his brother Sabinus, who served under 
him as lieutenant, and so they also, having some- 
where passed the river, slew many of the barba- 
rians, who were not expecting them. The rest, 
however, did not fly; but on the following day, 
having again come to an engagement, they con- 
tended on almost equal terms, till Cneius Osidius 
Geta, after running the risk of being captured, so 
thoroughly defeated them that he obtained tri- 
umphal honours, though he had never been Consul. 
The Britons having withdrawn themselves thence 
to the river Thames where it empties itself into 
the ocean, and at flow of tide forms a lake, and 
having easily passed it, as being well acquainted 
with such parts as were firm and easy of passage, 
the Romans followed them, but on this occasion 
failed in their object. The Keltoi, however, 
having again swum over, and certain others having 
passed over by a bridge a little higher up, engaged 
them on several sides at once, and cut off many of 
them, but following the rest heedlessly, they fell 
into difficult marshes, and lost many of their men. 
On this account, therefore, and because the Bri- 
tons did not give in, even though Togodoumnos 
had perished, but the rather conspired together 
to revenge him, Plautius became alarmed and 
advanced no further. But his present acquisitions 
he made secure with a guard, and sent for Clau- 
dius, for so it was ordered him if any particular 
difficulty arose, and great provision had been made 
for the expedition, of other things as well as of 
elephants. When the news arrived, Claudius.... 
crossed over into Britain, joined the army that 
was awaiting him on the Thames, and having taken 
the command, passed over it, and coming to blows 
with the barbarians, who were concentrated to 
oppose his advance, he conquered them in a battle, 
and took Kamoulodunum, the royal residence of 
Kunobelinos. Afterwards he brought many over, 
some by agreement, others by force, &c., and 
taking from them their arms, he placed them 
under Plautius, and ordered him to bring the 








remainder under subjection. He himself hurried 
to Rome, having first sent news of his victory 
by the hands of his sons-in-law, Magnus and 
Silanus.” 

Camden supposes that the term Bodotnoi, or, to 
give the Latin equivalent, Boduni, was another 
name for the people called Dobuni, and he endea- 
vours to shew etymologically that the two phrases, 
Boduni and Dobuni, have the same signification. 
Other antiquaries consider the phrase Boduni, 
which only occurs in this passage of Dion, to be a 
clerical blunder for Dobuni; and I confess I think 
their view of the subject to be the more reasonable 
one. In either case the same people are meant, 
and the general direction of the Roman march is 
clearly indicated. Where the two battles took place 
which were fought before the Romans reached the 
Dobuni we do not know. The Britons seem to 
have abandoned Kent without a struggle; but we 
may conjecture that they would not yield up the 
district of the Atrebates without a battle, and that 
they would risk a second to save the countless 
herds of cattle which must have been pasturing 
along the upper Thames, in the country of the 
Dobuni. The Romans, on leaving Silchester, may 
have marched over the Marlborough Downs to- 
wards Cirencester — under the names of these 
Roman stations I wish to indicate the British towns 
they supplanted ; and on the chalk hills leading 
down intu the valley, Togodumnus may have met 
them. After his defeat, the Dobuni were not un- 
willing to exchange the yoke of the Catuvellauni 
for that of the Romans, and entered into an alliance 
with Plautius. The Roman general was 160 miles 
distant from his ships, and the advantages he de- 
rived from making the rich country round Ciren- 
cester a new base of operations are sufficiently 
obvious. From Cirencester he seems to have 
marched in search of his enemy down the valley 
of the Thames, and probably along the Icknield 
Way. This British trackway would lead him to 
Wallingford ; and here, I believe, was fought the 
great battle of the campaign. 

After losing the districts inhabited by the Atre- 
bates and the Dobuni, the British princes would 
naturally do their utmost to save from invasion 
the land which gave rise to their family, and which 
must have constituted the main element of their 
power. The country of the Catuvellauni lay, as it 
were, astride on the woodlands which stretch north 
of the Thames within the Chilterns. His three prin- 
cipal thoroughfares were those known in later 
times as the Watling Street, the Akeman Street 
and the Icknield Way. The Watling Street ran 
from the fords over the Severn near Wroxeter to 
the fords over the Lea at Stratford, and connected 
western Britain with the country of the Trinobantes, 
our modern Essex. Akeman Street came from 
Bath, and, passing into the London basin by the 
gap at Tring, joined the Watling Street at Verulam. 
The Icknield Way came from Suffolk, and, running 
along the chalk hills of the Chilterns across the 
other two trackways, coasted the vales of Bucking- 
ham and Aylesbury, which were, no doubt, the 
richest portions of the district. It seems to have 
crossed the river at Wallingford and to have run 
into the vale of the White Horse, for a road in that 
neighbourhood is expressly called the IJcenhilde 
Wey in a charter of the tenth century. For more 
than a thousand years the ford at Wallingford was 
recognized as the chief pass on the river. It was 
at this place that the Conqueror crossed the Thames, 
and following the Icknield Way to Tring, turned 
his steps thence to St. Albans (Verulam), and so 
descended upon his prey—London. At this pass, 
therefore, barring access to the rich country in 
their rear, the Britons took their stand. The fords 
in front of them were probably fortified, for it is 
said that when Shillingford Bridge was built beams 
and piles were taken from the bed of the river. 
With guards to watch these fords, the Britons 
might not unreasonably consider themselves secure. 

The daring ac of the auxiliaries in swimming 
the river must .st have shown Caractacus—for he, 
no doubt, was the British commander—how much 
he had miscalculated. In the confusion that followed 
Vespasian seems to have forced his way over the 
ford at Wallingford. Here a passage must have 
been left to accommodate the traffic that passed 
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along the Icknield Way, though the fords at 
Shillingford and Moulsford may have been 
rendered altogether impassable. The Romans 
made good their passage of the Thames; but the 
Britons did not fly, and how desperate was the 
next day’s engagement appears from the account 
which Dion has handed down to us. The Britons 
withdrew their shattered forces along the same 
route that was followed by William a thousand 
years afterwards. They were too disheartened to 
make an attempt to save Verulam, but continued 
their retreat till they had crossed the Lea and 
placed the Essex marshes between them and their 
pursuers. 

I have relied for these results chiefly on critical 
inference. But they are so obvious that they have 
been partially adopted, though not critically 
worked out, by other antiquaries; for instance, by 
Gough (Gough’s ‘Camden,’ i. 30), and by Sir 
Richard C. Hoare (Vide Intr. to Gir. Cambr.). 
I think, however, there is something like authority 
for the sketch I have given, though it may require 
some little introduction to lay the authority on 
which I rely clearly before the reader. 

Welsh legends, as handed down to us in the 
Triads, altogether ignore the conquests of Plautius. 
He disappears amid the glory which encircles the 
name of Cesar, and to the latter alone is attributed 
the Roman conquest of Britain. This tendency to 
melt into one the two invasions of Britain arose, I 
believe, from the loose, confused, and what may be 
even termed the blundered statements which are met 
with in the classical writers. Orosius never mentions 
the name of Plautius; and though he refers to the 
expedition of Claudius, it is done in such a way 
that the reader might suppose he went to Britain 
merely to repress some casual disturbances in the 
island. When Polyenus tells us that Czsar 
employed elephants to force his way over the 
Thames, every critical reader feels there must be 
some mistake; and when we find that Claudius did 
actually employ elephants in his advance upon 
Colchester, we cannot help suspecting that Poly- 
genus has assigned to the first invasion an event 
which really took place in the second. Again, 
when Orosius states that Cesar sailed to Britain in 
early spring (primo vere), we see at once there is 
a blunder. We know that Czsar sailed in the 
height of summer; but as we have reason to 
believe that Plautius did really sail primo vere, we 
may reasonably conclude that the careless compiler 
somewhere found the statement that “ the British 
expedition ” sailed primo vere, and concluded that 
Czsar’s expedition was referred to. 

Alfred translated Orosius, and it is curious to 
see how he deals with the statements of his 
author. He abridges, enlarges and alters them at 
pleasure, not under the guidance of any critical 
discrimination, but merely in the exercise of that 
freedom which the usage of the time allowed to a 
translator. It is well he took this view of his duty, 
for it enables us to form some estimate of the know- 
ledge he had acquired on the various subjects he 
deals with. The following is his account of the 
Conquest of Britain :— 

“After that he (Cesar) had conquered them 
(the Galli), he went to the island Bryttanie and 
fought with the Brits, and was put to flight in the 
land that was called Kentland. Soon afterwards 
he fought with the Brits again in Kentland, and 
they were put to flight. Their third fight was nigh 
the river that is called Temese, nigh the ford which 
is called Welinga Ford. After that fight there sub- 
mitted to him the king and burgh-men that were 
in Cyrn-cester, and afterwards all that were in the 
island.” 

Cesar we know never approached either Walling- 
ford or Cirencester, and Orosius makes not the 
slightest reference either to the one or to the other. 
I can only account for their appearance in Alfred’s 
work on the supposition that he found them men- 
tioned in some Welsh chronicle, or in some Welsh 
compilation, like that of Nenaius. The Welsh 
writer he was copying may have -:onfounded the 
events of the second invasion with those of the first, 
and so led Cesar along a route which was really 
traversed a century later by Aulus Plautius. The 
fact that Alfred makes the battle of Wallingford 
precede instead of follow the capture of Ciren- 





cester need not disturb us. The entry in the Welsh | 


chronicle was probably much in the following form : 
“ Anno— Caer Ceren taken, Fight at Wallingford,” 
some Welsh name, of course, taking the place of 
Wallingford. Alfred, or the Welsh compiler he 
was copying, would naturally suppose that the 
surrender of the fortress was a consequence of 
the battle, and hence the blunder. 

We are now brought face to face with the ques- 
tion which is the great difficulty that meets us in 
the present inquiry. The conditions of the problem 
we have to solve may be stated as follows. The 
Britons in their retreat crossed the Thames by a 
well-known and accustomed ford, and the Romans 
‘a little higher up,” by means of a bridge. When 
the Romans got entangled in the marshes, they 
retreated, and awaited the arrival of Claudius. 
Claudius joined the army ‘that was awaiting him 
on the Thames,” passed over it and marched to 
Colchester. The puzzling question is, where were 
situated the ford and the bridge here referred to ? 
My own solution of the difficulty is the following. 
When the Romans came down the Watling Street 
to the neighbourhood of London, they saw before 
them a wide expanse of marsh and mudbank, which 
twice every day assumed the character of an estuary, 
sufficiently large to excuse, if not to justify, the 
statement of Dion, that the river there emptied 
itself into the ocean. No dykes then retained the 
water within certain limits. One arm of the great 
wash stretched northwards, up the valley of the Lea, 
and the other westward, down the valley of the 
Thames. The individual character of the rivers 
was lost ; the Romans saw only one sheet of water 
before them, and they gave it the name of the river 
which mainly contributed to form it. When they 
stated that they crossed the Thames, they merely 
meant they crossed the northern arm of the great 
lake which spread out its waters before them, and 
on either hand. 

That such is the true interpretation of Dion’s 
language is clear, I think, from the circumstances 
of the case. I am not one of those who consider 
the Britons of this period to have been “ barba- 
rians”; but that they were able to construct a 
bridge near London, over the proper Thames,—a 
tidal river, some 300 yards wide, with a difference 
of level at high and low water of nearly 20 feet,— 
I cannot believe. The construction of a bridge over 
the marshy valley of the Lea may have been 
within reach of their ability. The existence, also, 
of a ford over the proper Thames, at a place which 
can by any licence of language be represented as 
lying near the mouth of the river, is beset with 
insuperable difficulties. At Higham, east of Graves- 
end, are the remains of a causey that no doubt led 
to the ferry which we know once existed between 
Higham and East Tilbury, in Essex. Hasted 
suggests that it may have led to the ford with 
respect to which we are now speculating. Other 
antiquaries have repeated his statement without 
the hesitation that accompanied and qualified it. 
It is a sufficient answer to say, that the river in 
this neighbourhood is six fathoms deep at low 
water. The notion of there having once been a 
ford near London has been more widely entertained, 
and even by men of ability; but it appears to me 
to be almost as untenable as the one we have been 
discussing. There is no river in the world, the his- 
tory of which, for the last thousand years, is so 
well known as that of the Thames near London. 
We are told that, in the reign of Henry the First, 
there was so great a scarcity of water in the river, 
that men waded across it westward of the Tower ; 
and a similar dearth of water is recorded in the 
reign of Elizabeth. But these are exceptional cases, 
and are noticed by the chroniclers, just as they 
hand down to us accounts of the Plague, or of the 
Great Fire. If it be said that the condition of the 
river may have been very different before the em- 
bankment was constructed on the Surrey side from 
what it has been since, I must appeal to the autho- 
rity of Cesar. He knew the river in its natural 
state, and had within reach adequate means of 
acquiring knowledge on this subject. To say 
nothing of other refugees and deserters, he had in 
his camp Mandubratius, who had lived all his life 
in Essex, and must have been acquainted with 
every circumstance connected with the river. 
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Better authority than a statement of Cesar we 
can hardly look for, and he tells us distinctly that 
the Thames was passable on foot only in one place. 
I indulge a hope that I have advanced reasons suf- 
ficient to justify Camden’s decision in this matter, 
and which may induce the reader to fix the place 
at the Coway Stakes; at any rate it is certain that 
it cannot be fixed in the neighbourhood of London. 
If neither Dion’s bridge nor his ford can be located 
on the Thames proper, it seems to me that we are 
necessarily driven to place them in the neighbour- 
hood of Stratford. 

When Plautius withdrew his soldiers from the 
marshes they had vainly attempted to cross, he, no 
doubt, encamped them somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood: I believe the place was London. The 
name of London refers directly to the marshes, 
though I cannot here enter into a philological 
argument to prove the fact. At London the Roman 
general was able both to watch his enemy and to 
secure the conquests he had made, while his ships 
could supply him with all the necessaries he 
required. When, in the autumn of the year 43, he 
drew the lines of circumvallation round his camp, 
he founded the present metropolis of Britain. The 
spot he selected has been—perhaps with one small 
interval—the habitation of civilized man for 1,833 
years. May we not venture to hope that its influ- 
ence for good has been not altogether unworthy of 
the position it has occupied among the cities of the 
world? EDWIN GUEST. 
PROF. WILLIS ON THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 

THE COLLEGE AT ETON. 


The Professor prefaced his account with some 
introductory remarks on the general history of 
colleges and their growth. The universities were at 
first corporations of educated men, the teachers or 
doctors in which instructed by lectures in the 
public schools, the students being obliged to find 
lodgings for themselves. Soon, however, generous 
persons gave funds to assist poor students. After 
a time a more definite shape was assumed by these 
institutions ; and lodgings were also provided, that 
the morals and manners of these students might 
be brought under superintendence and control. 
The next step was to purchase houses, endow 
them and provide them with statutes. Thus 
arose the communities termed colleges, resid- 
ing in buildings called the Domus or Aula, which 
at first contained little else than chambers 
to lodge in, with a dining-hall, kitchens, &c., like 
the ordinary dwelling-house of the period. The 
first of these colleges was that at Oxford, by Walter 
de Merton, in 1264; one was founded at Cambridge 
soon after; and others followed at intervals up to 
1379, when in the so-called New College at Oxford 
William de Wykeham erected the first architec- 
tural building, complete in all its details, and so 
well organized in its statutes, as well as in its 
structures, as to serve as a basis for all subsequent 
erections. His plans also included the then new 
feature of a preparatory school, at Winchester, for 
young boys, from whom the members of his Oxford 
College were to be selected.—The Professor next 
proceeded to the consideration of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and its appendage Eton. He gave 
a touching account of the effect of the misfortunes 
of Henry the Sixth in retarding and finally sus- 
pending these works, followed by a just parallel 
between the continual devising of plans for the 
education and elevation of his people by that 
monarch and the constant efforts in the same 
directions by the late Prince Consort.—Prof. Willis 
then detailed the original plans for Eton College as 
set forth in that monarch’s “will””—this will being, 
however, not a “last will and testament,” but in 
reality a building specification for his colleges, in 
which so clearly has he laid down his plans that 
the lecturer was able to transfer them to paper, and 
to exhibit diagrams of the ground-plans to his 
audience as a basis for comparison with a plan 
prepared by himself of the actual buildings sub- 
sequently erected, and showing the condition of 
Eton in 1866. Henry, however, did not mature 
his plans at once, but modified them very consider- 
ably at a shortly subsequent period. He first 
founded a collegiate grammar-school at Eton and 
a small college at Cambridge, dedicated to St. 
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Nicholas, that saint’s day having been his birthday. 
A site was purchased at Eton, north of the cemetery 
of the old parish church (now no more), and the 
King came down and laid the first stone, over 
which was to be the high altar of the new collegiate 
church. The King soon enlarged his plans, increas- 
ing the number of his beneficiaries and connecting, 
by statutes copied from Wykeham’s, Eton School 
with King’s College at Cambridge. 

The contemporary building accounts and docu- 
ments, containing the King’s projects and instruc- 
tions, long mislaid, and believed to have been 
stolen, were by a fortunate accident discovered in 
a forgotten recess of the Library at Eton, about 
two months since, and liberally submitted to the 
Professor’s inspection. They contain abundant 
proofs of the personal interest which the King took 
in the details of the college buildings, and of 
changes and improvements introduced by him as 
time went on. They show that the works at Eton 
were of two kinds, carried on simultaneously. 
First, the enlarging, refitting, and altering of 
buildings that already stood on the site purchased 
by the King, including the parish church, of which 
he obtained the advowson, and its conversion into 
a collegiate church. These buildings were so 
treated as to make them serve as temporary dwell- 
ings for the accommodation of the provost, fellows, 
and students of his new College, which enabled the 
school to be brought into active existence from the 
beginning, without waiting for the erection of the 
magnificent architectural pile described in his will 
and other documents, and which was commenced 
simultaneously with these temporary operations ; 
but which, even if carried on in prosperous times, 
would necessarily have occupied many years in 
completion. The chancel of the old parish church 
was rebuilt on a larger scale, and fitted with stalls 
and other appurtenances for the daily choral ser- 
vice. A hall in one of the old houses was enlarged ; 
a school-room and other buildings constructed of 
wood. The almshouse for poor men, described in 
the will, was also built. 

The permanent College was also begun; the 
first buildings attacked being the great chapel, 
which now exists, and the hall and kitchens. 
This chapel was placed in the old parish church- 
yard, to the north of the old parish church, and 
was planned as the chancel of a large collegiate 
church, to be provided with a nave or body for the 
parishioners, as described in the well-known will 
of Henry the Sixth, dated 1448. But, after the 
signature of this will, the King enlarged and 
altered his plans. He sent persons to Sarum and 
Winton, and other parts, to measure the choirs 
and naves of churches there, and had improved 
designs made for the college buildings. 

The Professor found among the documents two 
specifications relating to the chapel, the one ex- 
actly corresponding to that of the will, but in which 
every dimension is struck through with a pen, and 
an increased dimension written above it. The other 
specification describes the chapel or church, as it is 
called, in different phraseology from that of the 
will, and more completely. The dimensions in this 
latter paper are still greater than those of the cor- 
rected document, and, what is more curious still, 
they correspond exactly with the chapel as it 
exists. The paper concludes with minute directions 
that the foundations of the chapel, which had 
already been laid (of course in accordance with the 
will, for the works had been in progress for seven 
years before that will was signed), should not be 
disturbed, but the new foundations (7.e. for the 
enlarged dimensions) be laid round the outside of 
them, and be constructed with the greatest care, 
and with “mighty mortar.” The first stone under 
the high altar to remain undisturbed. This stone 
was protected by a small chapel built over it in the 
first years of the works. 

The deposition of the King, in 1461, put an 
abrupt stop to the buildings, which had languished 
during his increasing misfortunes. That they were 
resumed, after a long interval of time, by his con- 
fidential friend and executor Bishop Waynflete, is 
stated by Leland, and also shown by an indenture, 
in 1475, between him and a carver, who engaged 
to make a roodloft and stalls for the new chapel, 
and to take down the roodloft and stalls in the 














choir of the old parish church. This proves that at and after the period of Henry the Eighth, was 


the great chapel was only then brought into a con- 
dition to receive its fittings. It must have been 
just roofed in. The Professor pointed out to his | 
audience evidences of the haste in which the upper | 
part of the chapel had been completed. The arch 
heads of the windows are abruptly depressed, in a 
way which shows that the walls of the chapel were 
intended to have been carried much higher by the 
masons who built the jambs and springing of the 
window-arches. It is probable that the work had | 
been carried up exactly to this level when the | 
defeat of the King stopped the operations. When 
resumed by Waynfiete, with insufficient funds, 
expedients were adopted to enable the build- 
ings to be rapidly finished and roofed-in for use. 
The hall exhibits similar evidences to show that its | 
walls and windows were designed to have been | 
carried up to a much greater elevation than they | 
now present; and that after a sudden interruption 
it had been hastily put into a condition to receive | 
the roof, which is of a very plain construction. | 
The magnificent body of the collegiate church | 
designed by the founder was never even com- | 
menced. The choir, or present chapel, is now ter- 
minated westward by a low transverse ante-chapel 
of slight construction, probably the work of Wayn- 
flete. 

The old parish church appears to have been | 
pulled down after the present chapel was prepared | 
for service, as above stated. The parishioners | 
retained the right of employing this chapel as their 
parish church. But the increase in the numbers of 
the students and of the population, and other | 


causes, creating great inconvenience, both to the | 
college and the parish, a new church or chapel-of- | 


ease was erected in the town of Eton for the use of | 





exercised by the masters of colleges in favour of the 
nobility and gentry. This compelled the building of 
chambers and reception-roums. After the Reforma- 
tion the marriage of masters of colleges created a new 
demand for space, and made it necessary to supply 
these officers with a family residence. 

The subsequent works carried out in this college 
were enumerated as follows: The lower school, or 
north side of the entrance quadrangle or “school- 
yard,” was built before 1581, and has the long 
dormitory above it. The library in the cloister 
quadrangle was built by Sir Christopher Wren. 
The new upper school, which is the western 
boundary of the school-yard, was rebuilt in 
1689. In 1758 an attic was raised upon the 
east and north sides of the cloister court, and 
the entire group of chambers altered so as to con- 
vert them into a row of private houses of three 
stories each for the fellows of the college. Lastly, 
the interior of the chapel, which had been refitted 
and ‘ beautified” in the Italian style in 1699, by 
Mr. Banks, was well restored to its ancient aspect, 
with rich stalls and canopies, in 1850, from the 
designs of Mr. Deason. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE conversazione which, on Wednesday evening, 
may be said to have closed the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, is likely to be the last of a long 
annual series. It is proposed to hold two, earlier 
in the season, instead of one at its close. That of 
Wednesday was crowded with celebrities of every 
class ; but perhaps few attracted more notice than 
two ladies—the Dowager Countess of Essex, and 
Lady Becher—the former, the queen of English 


the parishioners, in the last century. | warblers of her day, as Miss Stephens; the latter, 


The arrangement of the college buildings differs 


the queen of tragedy, Miss O'Neil, who has had 


entirely from that described in the will of the | no royal successor since she left the stage, now 
founder in 1448. The Professor concluded from | 2¢4tly half a century ago. The public took longing, 


: . ‘“ _ 
this, and from the mention of a plan or “ Por | chance can ever again bring together. Among 


tratura” exhibited to the King, in the following 


| farewell looks of their favourite pictures, which no 


year, “for the finishing of the buildings of the | these were Landseer’s Mare and Foal, Maclise’s 


| 


college,” that he, when adopting an enlarged 
design for the chapel, had also determined upon a 
new disposition for the other buildings. 

The college in the willisimitated from Wykeham’s | 
colleges, consisting of a quadrangle containing hall, | 
library and chambers, and of a cloister. But in | 
the existing college the quadrangle of chambers | 
contains not only the hall and library, but is also | 
cloistered. The site of the cloister first proposed, | 
but never commenced, is that now occupied by the | 
school-yard. The cloister quadrangle is arranged 
upon a plan unusual in colleges. It was built in 
two stories, having chambers on the north and east | 
sides, and the hall on the south, the dimensions of | 
which agree exactly with the founder’s will. The | 
upper chambers are not reached in the usual | 
manner, by assigning one staircase to each con- 
tiguous pair; but a gallery is carried round the 
upper floor, exactly over the cloister of the ground 
floor, to give access to the doors of the chambers. 
At each internal angle of the quadrangle, or quad- 
rant, as the will terms it, is a square turret con- 
taining a spiral stone stair, or vice, with a door 
below and above, by which the upper gallery is 
conveniently reached. 

The chamber buildings were carried round the 
east and north sides in one style, and probably in 
the founder’s time; but the west side, which 
contains the great gateway called Lupton Tower, 
was built, after a considerable pause in the works, 
in a totally different manner during the provostship 
of Lupton, and probably in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. 

The cloister-arcade and chamber-doors on the 
ground floor on this side appear, however, to belong 
to the earlier building, and to have been suddenly 
stopped in an unfinished state. This western side 
of the quadrant is wholly devoted to the provost, 
and contains a large dining-hall, termed ‘‘ Election 
Hall,” with a withdrawing-room behind it, over 
Lupton’s entrance-arch, and large bedchambers 
beyond, joining the hall. In the will of the founder 
a much smaller provost’s lodging is placed in this 
position in two stories. The present extension is 
accounted for by the bountiful hospitality which, 





Death of Nelson, Mrs. Ward’s Palissy the Potter, 
Faed’s transcripts of north-country life, and 
numerous others. 


Col. Alfred B. Richards has a volume of verse 
in the press, entitled ‘ Religio Anime, and other 
Poems.’ 


The most important of the papers read before 
the Archeological Institute at the last Congress 
will be collected and published in a volume by 
Mr. Murray. 


We understand that the Vice -Mastership 
of King’s College School has been conferred on 
the Rev. John Twentyman, M.A., late Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Twenty- 
man was a Senior Optime in the year 1861, and 
stood seventh in the first class of the Classical 
Tripos, and has held a Mastership at Cheltenham 
College during the last three years. The Head 
Mastership, we believe, will be undertaken during 
the next term by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, M.A., 
late scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, till lately 
Master of the Lower Sixth Form in King’s College 
School, and now Assistant Preacher at the Temple 
Church. Mr. Maclear obtained a second class in 
the Classical Tripos in the year 1855, and a first 
class in the Theological Tripos in 1857, as also the 
Caius, Buncy, Hulsean, Maitland and Norrisian 
University prizes, and is the author of several 
educational and theological works, 

The Congress of the British Archeological 
Association will be held at Hastings, beginning 
on the 20th inst. The programme is as follows: 
—Monday, Hastings, reception by the mayor 
and inspection of the local antiquities; Tuesday, 
Rye and Winchelsea, Brede and Camber; Wed- 
nesday, Bayham Priory and Mayfield Palace; 
Thursday, Bodiham Castle, Etchingham Church, 
Battle Abbey and Church; Friday, Hurstmonceaux 
Castle and Church, Pevensey; Saturday, Lewes, 
reception by the Sussex Archeological Society, 
inspection of Lewes Castle, Priory, &c. 

The recent decision of the House of Commons, 
by which it was affirmed—we believe, for the fifth 
time, and by ninety-four against seventeen votes— 


| 
| 
; 
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that the National Gallery should remain on | 
the most convenient site in London, was, on the 

same evening, emphasized by the passage of 
the National Gallery Enlargement Bill through the 

Committee of the House of Lords; and, on the 

26th ult., by the third reading of that Bill in 

the latter assembly. It now waits but the royal 

assent—which, in this case, is a matter of course— 

to become effectual, and put at rest for ever the 

hopes and expectations of those who preferred an- 

other site for the public collection. What is next 
to be done is to decide upon the design for the 
building that must be erected in Trafalgar Square 
for the reception of our admirable, but compa- 

ratively small number of pictures. The youngest 
gallery in Europe is ours; but, owing to the wisdom 
and tact of successive managers, it is by far the 

most remarkable for the quality of its contents. 

We have not so many as may be found elsewhere 
of the supreme glories in Art: we have, how- 

ever, several, among them, ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ 
which may rank with the cream of other col- 

lections, and we are increasing the number of our 

treasures; so that the character of the mass stands 

very high indeed in comparison. We trust the | 
nation, which is thus enriched, will not grudge 
cost or pains in providing a worthy structure to } 
contain its acquisitions. The money expended 

not longer than twenty-eight years ago on the 

present edifice, although little more than the cost 

of the Marble Arch, might, with equal wisdom, have 

been thrown into the river, so far as the production 

of a fine or useful building was concerned. After 

one generation, the thing has to be done again. 

Let us trust this will not be the case a second 

time, and that we cease to be so unwise as to 

sacrifice the greater for the less, and spoil a 

National Gallery in order to have passages through 

its body,—conveniences that might equally have 

been obtained by tunnelling; so that the openings 

should appear in the retaining wall of the terrace | 
in Trafalgar Square, between the steps under the 
road in front, or in order to use again certain 
columns and “ old materials.” The nation, which 
annually spends prodigious sums in the main- 
tenance and repairs of royal palaces that are not 
occupied, or are but occasionally in use, can 
better afford to divert those sums to the building 
of a Palace of Art than to have the latter spoilt 
by pinching and cheeseparing. The forty odd 
annual thousands thus expended would go far to 
make the National Gallery what it ought to be. 
Of course, nobody grudges the money for royal 
palaces. One of the objections to the enlargement 
of the National Gallery on its present site was, 
that the removal of the barracks behind it would 
leave the building without military protection. | 
Mr. Layard, who knows his own constituents best, | 
expressed fears for its safety in such a case when- 
ever anything like an émeute takes place. 


The drawing for the prizes in the Ceramic 
Crystal Palace Art-Union last week was presided | 
over by Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. The average 
attendance during the week exceeded fourteen 
thousand daily. 


Of the coming theatrical season, to commence 
in the autumn, there are already indications. Drury 
Lane will open about Michaelmas, under the sole 
management of Mr. Frederick B. Chatterton. 
Mr. Slous’s “‘T. P. Cooke Prize Drama” will 
appear at the Surrey. Of the Holborn Theatre, | 
which is approaching completion, we will only | 
express a hope that the “authorities,” if such 
things exist, will look to the protection of the 
audience from fire, and to ample means of egress. 
The panic at the Princess’s (on a late occasion of | 
serious alarm) has renewed public anxiety on this 
matter, and should be answered by a due inquiry | 
into the condition of all our theatres. If audiences | 
were aware of the risks they now incur in some of | 
them, they would never have the courage to face | 
the peril. The Lord Chamberlain has new powers; | 
we hope they will be applied to the protection of | 
the lives of both players and people. One of the | 


oddest of dramatic incidents of the past week is 
the wonderful success at the Haymarket of the | 
revival of Colman’s comedy of ‘ The Poor Gentle- | 
man,’ with a second-rate cast only, excepting Mr. | 


Compton, who is one of the few sterling actors left 
to adorn the stage. 

We have from time to time recorded the names 
of ladies, in America, who, after affording proofs of 
their competency, have been admitted to practise 
as physicians in the United States. We have now 
to notice that at the “St. Mary’s Dispensary for 


Women and Children,” in Marylebone, the office of | 


General Medical Attendant is exercised by Miss 
Elizabeth Garrett. This lady is the first legally 
qualified female medical practitioner that England 
has produced. She holds the licence of the Society 
of Apothecaries, but the College of Physicians, it 


is said, has refused to admit Miss Garrett to be | 


examined for the degree of M.D. At present, 
however, she occupies a post (for which she has 
shown herself qualified) which a woman may very 
fittingly occupy for the benefit of women and 
children, 


Attention has been called to the fact of a titled 
personage openly carrying on a retail business. 
Lord James Butler, of the house of Ormond of 
Llanthony, is not only State Steward in Dublin 
Castle, but a retail dairyman. His Lordship’s 
carts, with the owner’s name inscribed according 
to law, traverse Dublin, supplying all who will 
take at least four quarts of my lord’s milk daily! 
This is only one of many examples of trading by 
noblemen. The eccentric Lord Stanhope appren- 
ticed two of his sons to handicraft business. There 
was once a Lord Teynham who, in partnership 
with a tailor, made money by selling, or pretending 
to sell, government appointments. Recently, Lord 
Thomas Gordon was in the Bankruptcy Court, as a 
tobacconist ; and Lord Henry Loftus is now before 
the same Court, his vocation being that of Steward 
to the Marquis of Ely, his master being also his 
nephew. Many other examples might be adduced, 


wherein the calling and the title of the indivicual | 


seem to be out of harmony. 


Charlotte Florentia Clive, the elder of two | 
Dowager Duchesses of Northumberland, who died 


last week, in her seventy-ninth year, claims a word 
of notice as belonging to literature. This noble 
lady was the author of a history of Alnwick Castle, 
which includes also histories of Alnwick and 
Hulne Abbeys. The illustrations to this quarto 
volume were from the pencil, as the text was from 
the pen, of the Duchess, who exhibited rare ability 
both as artist and as author. This lady’s second 
name was in memory cf the place of her birth, 
Florence. She was a Clive (granddaughter of the 
great Lord Clive) by her father, and a Herbert by 


her mother. The Duchess was ‘ governess” to the | 
5 


Princess Victoria. The office was not that of 
instructress, but of supervisor of those who gave 
instruction, the Duchess being present when the 
lessons were given. 

A memorial of the late John Keble is in course 
of preparation by Mr. Savage, of Winchester. It 


| consists of a series of photographs, “tracing the 
| path of the reverend poet step by step from his 


birth-place in the little town of Fairford to his 
grave in the churchyard of Hursley.” The photo- 
graphs (thirty-two in number, chiefly of churches 
and parsonages) will be accompanied by a memoir 
of Mr. Keble, and descriptive notes, by the Rev. 
J. F. Moor, one of his executors. 

The Rev. Julian Young, and one or two others, 
are the only clergymen left among us whose fathers 
were connected with the stage. One has recently 
passed away in the person of the late Rev. W. H. 
Charlton, incumbent of old Marylebone Church. 
This gentleman, who was the son of Mr. Charlton, 
manager of the old Bath Theatre, was the author 
of a very creditable volume of poems, published by 
Rivingtons, in 1834. Professional duties, however, 
left no further time for the late worthy parish 
priest to devote to literature. 

Underground travelling increases at a surprising 
rate. In the first six months of 1863, the number 
of passengers conveyed on the Metropolitan line 
was 4,823,437; in 1864, for the same period, it 
was 5,207.335; in 1865, it was 7,462,823; but in 
the first half of the present year it rose to 
10,303,395. The revenue has correspondingly 
increased ; in the first of the four periods it was 
53,058/.; in the last, the sum amounted to 102,947/., 


a prodigious sum to make up of sixpences, three- 

| pennies, and pence. The overground traffic, how- 
ever, along the same route remains much the same 
as it was before the Underground Railway was 
opened. The result is one of good augury for 
the other underground lines now in process of 
construction. 


The first stone of the embanking works on the 
south side of the Thames, Westminster to Vaux- 
hall, was laid by Mr. Tite, M.P., on the 28th ult. 
| Six acres of land will be redeemed by this work. 
| The retaining-wall will be about four feet above 
| the level of high water. Within this there will be 
a terrace, approached from the bridge by a flight 
| of steps, twenty feet in width, of an easy gradient. 

This terrace will be open to public use, and, above 
| it, a second terrace will supply a site for St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. In two years the whole 
embanking work will be finished; in three years, 
it is hoped, the hospital will be ready for use. 


The literature of Joint-Stock Companies is 
becoming an important portion of the history of 
finance. The last work of this class speaks of a 
| company whose “share register is a fraud. Out of 

the 40,000 shares ngt more than 12,000 are held by 
| bond fide holders who pay their calls.” Among 

these non-payers are reckoned the solicitor to the 
| company and his clerks, who are said to hold 
nearly 3,000 shares among them. The pamphlet 
which furnishes this statement is one of the many 
which will be valuable to those who are making 
collections of works having reference to the history 
of money-panics. 


Objection is made by the Builder to the term 
“Dead Meat Market,” as “‘an unpleasant expres- 
sion, wholly unnecessary. Meat Market,” adds our 
| contemporary, ‘‘is surely all that is required to 
distinguish it from the Cattle Market.” The sug- 
gestion is worthy of being adopted. The subject 
reminds us that near Kensal Green a house of 
entertainment strangely seeks to allure customers 
by calling itself the “Cemetery Eating House,”—a 
| term very suggestive indeed of a ‘‘dead meat 
, market ” and a company of ghouls. 

Mr. Bohn (and it must positively be the last 
| word in this controversy) states, in reply to Mr. 
| Ottley, as follows :— 


“York Street, Covent Garden. 

“Mr. Ottley asserts, first, that he did not 
agree to write what I have called on the title, 
‘A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Recent 
and Living Painters, forming a Supplement to 
| Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
as edited by George Stanley’; and, secondly, 
that I did not, as he requested, add my initials 
to the articles for which I am alone responsible. 
In refutation of assertion No. 1, I have to say 
that the verbal agreement to which Mr. Ottley 
alludes as made in May, 1862, was that he should 
write a dictionary of living and recent painters and 
engravers, as a supplement to Stanley’s edition of 
Bryan, and on the plan of it, of upwards of 200 
pages, but not less, fora given sum. At the end 
of September Mr. Ottley wrote to say that the 
work was not unlikely to extend to 300 pages; and 
alluding to the money part of our agreement as 
being somewhat more in his favour than I had 
understood it, suggested a pro ratd payment for 
the surplus, to which I consented. Late in the 
autumn I received the MS. (or rather the material, 
for a great part of it consisted of printed cuttings), 
and upon examining it found it so different to what 
I had contemplated, and so imperfect, that I 
deemed it necessary to draw up a written agree- 
ment, and while this was under discussion returned 
the whole material with an elaborate letter, which 
I should much like to publish. Mr. Ottley declined 
to sign my proposed agreement, but adopted such 
parts of it as suited him, entirely in his own hand- 
writing, and duly signed with his name, which, in 
contradiction to Mr. Ottley’s assertion, is a good 
and legal agreement. In it he agrees ‘to write 
and compile a biographico-critical Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, which is to contain the 
principal artists who have died since Stanley’s time, 
or are now flourishing, especially those whose 
works have been exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
the British Institution, the Society of Water 
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Colours, and the International and other public 
Exhibitions, or who have attained celebrity in any 
other way, so far as available materials will allow. 
Particulars of known pictures, with the prices at 
which they have been sold, either by the painter, 
or by auction, where they have been ascertained, 
to be occasionally given.’ The words in italics are 
his own additions. I think this will show that Mr. 
Ottley agreed to write exactly what I have stated 
on my title-page, and not the something else which 
he pretends, although his distinction is without a 
difference. No. 2 asserts that I ought to have 
placed my initials againsteach article of my writing, 
instead of announcing them in my preface. I took 
licence in one of the clauses of my agreement, 
adopted by Mr. Ottley, that I should contribute 
whatever I deemed necessary, without allowing it 
to be accredited to Mr. Ottley’s account, and the 
book was all printed off and in his hands before he 
requested my initials; indeed, had I not returned 
the proof of his preface to have my contributions 
in some way acknowledged, we should have heard 
nothing about initials. It is true that I corrected 
the blunder of making Mr. A. Cooper the father 
of Sidney Cooper, but this caused the cancelling of 
two pages; and if I had been obliged to add my 
initials to the seventy articles. I have contributed, 
I must have cancelled nearly the whole book. 
“ Henry G. Bown.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 


a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six. 


—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, is NOW OPEN to the Public. Ad- 
mission, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, 1s. each person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Hours from Ten 
a.M, till Six p.m. Season Tickets, 11. each. Catalogues, 1s. and ls. 6d. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Holman Hunt—J. Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 
Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa Bonheur—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 
R.A.— Creswick, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A. R.A.— Frost, A.R.A. 
—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth 
—Linnell, sen.—Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Marks 
—F. Hardy—John Faed—Frére—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale 


—Geo. Smith—Duverger, &e,—Admission on presentation of ad- 


Mr. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, in 
A YACHTING CRUISE, by F.C. Burnand, Esq., Scenery by 
Messrs. T. and W. Grieve; with THE WEDDING BREAKFAS' 
at Mrs. ROSELEAF’S. by Mr. John Parry. Every Evening (except 
Saturday), at Eight; Thursday and Saturday Mornings, at Three. 
—Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent Street.—Admission, 
1s., 28., 38. and5s. WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 





FINE ARTS 
gen 
ART IN GLASS. 


Lovers of old art in glass, and those who wish 
to see beautiful things brought, at a very moderate 
price, into common use, will thank us for recom- 
mending an examination of the many elegant, 
quaint, and pretty specimens of modern Venetian 
manufacture now in Dr. Salviati’s shop, near the 
east end of Oxford Street. The artistic aim of the 
maker has been to revive the craft of glass-blowing, 
as practised for centuries at Murano. This has 
been accomplished; so that it is a real treat to 
examine the results. These are so like the old 
patterns in form and colour that, although the new 
are probably not quite so clear as the best of 
ancient specimens, it is, in many cases, impossible 
to distinguish the one from the other. 

Mere reproduction of old models, however beau- 
tiful, interests us far less than the successful 
execution of new designs, for which those of 
old have supplied only the style and the proper 
treatment of the material. These new designs 
are mainly due to Mr. Norman Shaw, who has 
wrought admirably and with perfect knowledge 
in the formation of objects of ornament and of 
service. Among the old and new patterns and 
utensils are the tall wine-glasses, with open-work 
stems, marvellously entwined and grotesquely 
wrought, enriched with delicate and_ brilliant 
colours, tazze, salvers, finger-glasses, wine-glasses 
for ordinary use, white, coloured, and combined, 
in great variety of forms,—from the quaint, stumpy 
little vessels with in-turned, bell-shaped bowls and 





broad, circular, hollow stems of dark green, purple, 
carnation, blue, self-coloured or half-and-half, 
banded with opaque white rings, plain, and studded 
in many colours, to the lofty and large bowls 
that, as they rise on the slenderest of stems and 
broadest of feet, seem like flowers in bloom, and 
hardly weigh more than flowers. In the latter 
order of productions, the colours are as various as 
in the shapes. Broad glasses, shallow glasses, 
narrow glasses, tall glasses, chandeliers, flagons, 
cups, bowls, cruets, jugs, oddly intertwined and 
convolved things, are here, and many forms which 
are pleasant to the eye in that soft horny tint so 
prized by men who love to recognize the true 
nature of glass in its application to use, and hate 
the vulgar taste for cutting into hard, stony, and 
glittering surfaces that substance which is singly 
one of the most ductile and most rigid of materials. 
Of the fashions in which the glass has been made 
decorative, it will suffice to name among the kinds | 
now attainable, capital reproductions of the “filigree | 
with bubbles”—that very curious manufacture of | 
interlacing opaque white threads in a body of clear | 
glass, every diamond-shaped interspace of which 
contains a tiny, airy bubble; the “‘ritorti,” or 
twisted patterns of many-coloured rods fused with 
clear glass; and, as the deft workman makes the 
substance spin on the forming-rod, so it curves 
inwards or outwards to an infinity of forms. The 
well-known ‘‘ fiamma” is here, also opalized glass, 
“< avventurina,” the decorative and beautiful colour 
of acquamarina, as applied in studs, incrustations, 
and handles. 

The English housewife is rapidly losing her 
attachment to the “cut glass’? that twinkled, 
flashed, and glittered with prismatic sparks, and, 
until of late, caught the eye in every angle, and 
tortured that rest-loving organ of the well-educated 
taste, so that, by long process of sophistication, it 
had almost ceased to recognize the true beauty of 
glass in its soft, mellow aspect of ductility. Where 
flowing lines show its once flexible state, firm and 
rigid contours its fixed condition, and exquisitely 
tender interfusing tints its peculiar felicity with 
colour, there we find good Art in glass. We 
rejoice to see how “‘cut glass” is rifer in the 
gin-palace than on the gentleman’s table, and are 
not without hope that even the theatres will get 
rid of their dazzling chandeliers, whose once-boasted 
‘ten thousand drops’’ may, in course of commerce, 
bedizen the ears, necks, or noses of many an African 
tribe, or be obstructively inserted in Polynesian 
flesh. May the Theatres Royal everywhere part with 
their gewgaws, may the flashy lustre go the way 
of the curtained four-post bedsteads, nightcaps, crino- 
lines, stocks, tight coats and shoes, stays, bustles, 
high-heeled boots! Dr. Salviati is doing the best 
for the first-named result, in making cheaply good 
art-works in glass. 





KITTY FISHER PORTRAIT. 
18, Clarendon Road, Kensington. 

As the person who first wrote to the Times on 
the subject of the so-called ‘Kitty Fisher Por- 
trait,” perhaps you will not refuse me space for a 
few remarks on the letter of “F.G. 8S.” Let me 
endeavour briefly to state the question at issue. 

On the one hand we have the Ledger of Sir 
Joshua, which mentions the sale of a picture of 
Kitty Fisher to Mr. Crewe in April, 1774; and 
we have the painting which, for at least a quarter 
of a century (vide Athen., July 17, 1841), has been 
believed by Lord Crewe to be the work which was 
so purchased. We have also two other versions 
of the same subject, slightly varied, belonging 
severally to Mr. Munro and to Col. Lenox, which 
for some ten years past have been recognized as 
portraits of Kitty Fisher by Reynolds. 

On the other hand we have a large mezzotint, 
with the name of R. Cosway to the left and of P. 
Dawe to the right, published a twelvemonth before 
the entry in the Ledger, and differing less from 
Lord Crewe’s picture than the Munro version 
differs. We have this mezzotint recorded by the 
painstaking Bromley as the work of Cosway, and 
the likeness of Miss Woolls; and on the mooting 
of the question in the Zimes, we have the repre- 





sentative of Miss Woolls coming forward to assert 


unhesitatingly that the engraving, both as to artist 
and subject, was unquestionably what it pretended 
to be; that Cosway was an intimate friend of his 
family; and that the fact of the remarkable like- 
ness which existed between Miss Woolls and Miss 
Fisher had been handed down as a tradition among 
the relations of the former. 

The question now becomes, which is the less 
improbable of the two following probabilities _— 
That in the course of ninety years, in a large old 
rambling mansion, generally left in the charge of 
a housekeeper, a particular picture should have 
been lost or destroyed, and its name transferred 
to another canvas, representing a lady, whose 
striking resemblance to the subject of the first 
picture was, as we now learn, a matter of remark 
in their lifetime; or that an eminent member of 
the Royal Academy should have allowed his name 
to be publicly attached to a painting which he 
knew to be the work of his friend and fellow- 
countryman and President; that an engraver of 
repute should have been induced to lend his name 
to the deceit; and, lastly, that a publisher should 
be found foolish enough to imagine that the name 
of Cosway would make the print more saleable 
than that of Reynolds. Such a probability as the 
first may be supposed to be of frequent occurrence. 
I have never heard of an instance resembling the 
second. 

F.G.S. pronounces, ex cathedrd, that Cosway 
was incapable of painting this picture; but even if 
his acquirements justify this self-confidence, a mere 
matter of opinion will still continue open to dis- 
pute. I am not myself acquainted with Cosway’s 
style in oil-painting; but Stanley tells us that he 
worked in close imitation of Correggio, and speaks 
very highly of his performances. With regard to 
his works in water-colours, I suppose that every- 
body now-a-days will agree with Mr. Redgrave 
that in finish, grace, colour, and, above all, in 
expression, he never failed to charm, and that he 
invested the commonest sitter with a beauty and 
elegance all his own. Every artist, like every 
poet, has produced some one example that is 
better than any other of his works; and this 
may happen to be the chef-d'wuvre of Cosway 
in oils. I will also observe, though with unfeigned 
diffidence, that the fading of this picture appears 
to me different from the fading of a Reynolds. 
The face has become corpse-like in hue, not deli- 
cately pale, as a Sir Joshua does, from the va- 
nishing of the carnations. Besides, we all know 
that, however erroneous in some instances may 
have been the drawing of the President, he never 
failed to give the appearance of supreme ease of 
attitude. Will F. G. S. examine the picture at the 
British Institution, and tell me what the lady is 
sitting upon? She appears to me so driven forward 
as to be almost perched upon the frame. 

I have not seen the Munro version of this picture, 
but am told that it is very inferior to Lord Crewe’s. 
The inscription on the plate in that quarry of 
blunders, Tom Taylor’s ‘Life and Times of Rey- 
nolds,’ tells us that it is taken from both! How 
this unusual operation was performed I do not 
pretend to understand; but it has certainly pro- 
duced a miniature round the neck, which has no 
place in the Crewe picture, and converted an 
ermine tippet into one of ordinary fur. Oddly 
enough, the old engraving agrees with the Crewe 
painting as regards the tippet, and with the Taylor 
print as regards the miniature, although it alters 
the sex of the person represented upon it. I am 
inclined to think that if a photograph of the Lenox 
picture could be procured it would be found to be 
the original of Dawes’s mezzotint. At any rate 
some one of the Athenwum’s many readers in 
New York could tell us, first, whether there is a 
miniature round the neck; secondly, the sex of 
the person represented on the miniature; thirdly, 
whether the right hand holds a paper, and has a 
ring upon the forefinger. 

An impression of the old mezzotint is in the 
possession of your neighbour, Mr. Nosada, the 
printseller of Wellington Street, who would be 
happy to show it to F. G. S., or to any gentleman 
from your office. F.C. 
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FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


THE receipts at the doors of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, now closed for the year, turn out, not- 
withstanding the remarkable amount to which 
they rose in the earlier half of the period of open- 
ing, to have been not so great as was the case last 
season. The influence of universally-expressed 
public opinion on the inferior selection of the works 
for display has apparently made itself felt in the 
pockets of the Academy. The bad, or rather care- 
less hanging of pictures has provoked many re- 
monstrances, applicable to the ill taste which sus- 
pended close to the ceiling the glorious ‘ Moonrise,’ 
by M. Daubigny, one of the most honoured of 
French landscape-painters, as well as to the eleva- 
tion, above five doors, of so many admirable pic- 
tures, while the line was crowded with those of 
inferior quality, and the space above it sacrificed to 
bad portraits in unusually large numbers. The sale 
of pictures at the Academy has been greater than 
on former occasions, considering the panic and 
other drawbacks. 


Students in the Print Room, British Museum, 
will be glad to learn that Mr. Reid, many years 
chief assistant there, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Carpenter. 

Two of the lions by Sir E. Landseer for the 
Nelson Monument have been cast in bronze; a 
third is nearly finished. These are now in Baron 
Marochetti’s studio at Brompton, whence they 
will soon be removed, we trust, to their long des- 


tined positions in Trafalgar Square. The public | 


would be gratified by the immediate exhibition of 
these works on their proper pedestals. 

The Report from the Select Committee on Art- 
Union Laws, the proceedings and evidence, have 
been published. 

The National Gallery Enlargement Bill was 
read a third time in the House of Lords on the 
26th ult., and passed. 

The monument to the late Duke of Wellington 
by Baron Marochetti has been placed near Strath- 
fieldsaye. 


If any of our readers are bound northwards this 


summer, they will find a good collection of pictures | 


and some other valuables in the quiet old city 
of York. The Exhibition, which was opened on 
Tuesday, July 24, by the Archbishop of York, 
calls itself industrial; and the centre of the build- 
ing is filled with stalls of industrial manufactures, 
the arrangement of which reminds us forcibly of 
shop-windows. But however gratifying this show 
of grocers, drapers, confectioners, habit-makers, 
bookbinders, hairdressers, and sewing-machinists 
may be to their respective customers, strangers are 
not likely to be attracted by it; whereas the col- 
lections of pictures, old china, old armour, old fur- 
niture, coming out of the great Yorkshire houses, 
are really worthy of inspection. Lord Londes- 
borough’s armour is famous throughout Yorkshire, 
and ought to be known throughout England. The 
city of York itself sends many shelves-full of old 
china, which is marvellously ugly and beautiful. 
In the way of pictures there are fine old masters 
from Lord Feversham’s seat, from Lord Wenlock’s, 
from Sir George Wombwell’s, and moderns and 
water-colours from various houses. A replica 
of Domenichino’s ‘Communion of St. Jerome,’ a 
magnificent Vandyke, an Andrea del Sarto, a 
small Cuyp, a supposed Parmigiano, a reputed 
Leonardo da Vinci, two by Velasquez, a copy 
of Titian’s ‘Noli me Tangere,’ by Etty, are, perhaps, 
the most worth notice in the ancient gallery. 
Among more modern painters Etty is largely 
represented, and, to some extent, worthily. York 
is proud of him as a native, and Yorkshire has a 
right to be proud of some of his pictures. There 
is a little bit of his flesh colour, ‘A Nymph Bath- 
ing,’ which is really admirable, far superior to his 
‘Three Graces,’ hung just above it. Frith’s 
‘Coming of Age in the Olden Time’ and ‘Village 
Pastor’ have been lent by Mr. Agnew, of Man- 
chester. Two or three Linnells can be easily 
identified, and some small Wilkies are not to be 
passed over. Mr. Faed’s portrait of the Rev. Isaac 
Spencer is capital, and not far from it hangs 
Mr. Marks’s ‘Franciscan Sculptor and his Model,’ 


of a very late year. A landscape by Nasmyth, a 
Morland, Cuyp-like cows by Sidney Cooper, may 
detain us before we pass on to water colours of not 
very great variety, though of various merit. Take 
it for all in all, the Exhibition at York is highly 
creditable both to town and county, and if it does 
not attract strangers from a distance, it may well 
occupy visitors to the minster city. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—+ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Books on Music. 

THOSE who believe, as we do not, in the contem- 
poraneous connexion of the Fine Arts, and who 
are reluctant to admit that Music, as we enjoy it, 
is a creation of the fancy of comparatively modern 
date, are perpetually turning their eyes back to 
Greece and Rome, and endeavouring to persuade 
themselves that our art could not have been 
left in a state of semi-savage rudeness among 
a people who could relish the exquisite per- 
fections of a Phidias, the passion of Euripides, 
the pregnant satire of Aristophanes, or those who 
could execute such stupendous monuments as the 
Flavian Amphitheatre. One of the most ingenious 
and earnest of these inquirers is M. Alix Thiron, 
whose Eiudes sur la Musique Grecque, le Plain- 
Chant, et la Tonalité Moderne—[Studies of Greek 
Music, Plain Chant, and Modern Tonality] (Paris, 
Imprimerie Impériale) display a liberal amount 
of reading, research, and enlightened speculation. 
Owning this, as we do, with thanks for a thought- 
| fully-wrought addition to the library of antique 

musical history, we confess that M. Thiron’s essay 
confirms every conclusion to which the studies of 
former writers had conducted us—namely, the 
| rudeness and unloveliness of the art as it existed 
| at the time when 

—— burning Sappho loved and sung. 

| We fail to find any new light thrown on the 
| “tones” and “‘ modes,” or any indication that their 
notation (or, rather say, tradition of the same) has 
| been misinterpreted. To us there is an unspeak- 
able grimness and ineffable dolour in the Greek 
music so far as it can be made out—strange to 
think of as belonging to a land which produced an 
Anacreon, and where a Niobe (how beautiful in 
her agony!) could be born into marble. It is idle 
to have recourse to preconceived conclusions on 
subjects like these, and to endeavour to force facts 
for their establishment. The Etruscan urns are not 
more graceful in furm nor more perfect in finish 
than the Japanese bronzes; both have that beauty 
which is “of all time.” But where is the Etrurian 
lute or melody? and where the Japanese ‘ Home, 
sweet Home’? We must not be thought to dis- 
courage antiquarian research if we say that the 
fruits thereof in the peculiar parish of Music so 
frequently remind us of the immortal Spanish fleet 
—not to be seen because it was not yet in sight. 
M. Thiron’s treatise is among the best of the kind 
which has appeared, one not to be overlooked by 
any future writer who shall deal with the question; 
even if, like ourselves, he has a mistrust of analo- 
gies betwixt sounds and colours and a conviction 
that Music is an art with conditions of its own, 
which escape from the trammels of historical 
theorists. 

The Statics of Harmony; with an Appendix, on 
Anticipations, Suspensions and Transitions, illus- 
trated by Examples from the Great Masters, by 
James Barnhill, jun., M.A. (Metzler & Co.), are 
a series of papers republished from the Choir, 
surcharged with definitions and discriminations 
which can address only those who have made an 
elaborate study of the science. There is “ a con- 
fusion worse confounded,” which books like this 
represent or mis-represent. We cannot admit that 
they are needed. 

Mr. Emanuel Aguilar’s Little Book about learn- 
ing the Pianoforte (Groombridge & Sons) is, at 
best, merely a scissors-book, made out of ‘ Rules and 
Remarks by Emanuel Bach, Mozart, Clementi, 
J. B. Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, 
Czerny and Thalberg.’ Has Mr. Aguilar paid for 
the use of his scissors? We can find in it nothing 
true or new which has not been told again and again. 











—Mr. Richard Manns offers yet one more Manual 
of Singing for the use of Choir Trainers and School- 
masters (Novello & Co.),—The Rev. W. W. Cazalet, 
M.A., who has testified ere this on the question, as 
one having experience, a pamphlet on The Ari of 
Singing (Cramer & Co.). We have yet to know 
the name of a pupil trained by it who has succeeded, 





OPERAS IN ITALIAN. —It would be difficult to sing 
better than Mdlle. Adelina Patti does at present, 
Hervoice has gained aconsistency whichit had notin 
her first days of success, and is literally younger than 
it was when the world was admiring its freshness, 
Her value as an artist was first really displayed 
by her simplicity, quietness and expression in 
the part of “the little maid” in Mr. Costa’s 
‘Naaman.’ Many a young lady has been “ got up” 
in ‘La Sonnambula,’ or ‘ Lucia,’ by the aid of 
roulades and cadences, and an adroit stage- 
manager, so as to make a creditable show ; but none 
among the troop of such butterfly-singers, unless 
they happen to be sound musicians, and to have 
the serious principles of their art under command, 
can venture in a part which has no small executive 
display, relying alone on expression, with any hope 
of success,—least of all when the same has not 
to be copied, but to be “‘ invented.” Of this we were 
anew convinced on Wedngsday week, when, after 
the first act of ‘ L’Etoile,’-—most tasking and taxing 
in its difficulty,—Mdlle. Patti appeared, at her 
benefit performance, in the garden-act of ‘ Faust.’ 
While we hold that the honours of the part of 
Margarita in that fascinating opera belong to its 
first representative, Madame Miolan-Carvalho, in 
point of musical accent, simplicity, pathos, in short, 
the thorough working out of every detail of a cha- 
racter as difficult as delicate (for how hard is it on 
the stage to be innocent and modest, without trench- 
ing on the inanity of Molitre’s Agnés), it is not easy 
to over-estimate the sweetness, the elegance, the 
dramatic abandonment, yet artistic self-control, of 
Malle. Patti inthe garden-scene. Especially is she 
to be thanked for having renounced all ‘‘ making 
up,” such as has been thought necessary by those 
of her predecessors who were brunette, not blonde. 
It is pitiful work when, not ‘the wisdom,” but 
the physiognomy of the character is thought to 
lie in “the wig.” Who knows that Goethe’s Gretchen 
was a girl with bamboo-coloured hair? A. ‘ type” 
can only befit the dramatic character which has 
no character, and the stage-person who relies on 
colours and postures, and (as we too often see 
now-a-days) legs: how distinct from the artist such 
a one! Better sung, or played, than by Mdlle. 
Patti, that exquisite act of ‘Faust’ could not be. 
After it there was no enduring the platitudes of 
‘Crispino,’ however merrily the same were ren- 
dered by the bénéficiaire and Signor Ronconi. As 
to Signor Mario, we may not hope ever to see or 
hear his equal in the part of Faust. 

We have now to speak of the last and one of the 
two most important revivals of the opera-season 
(Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia’ being the other). The 
idolaters of Mozart (in this country a bound- 
less number) think it nothing short of sacrilege if 
any study is made of his operas, such as shall 
involve anything save wholesale admiration. And 
among these ‘Le Nozze’—rich in melody almost 
beyond compare, excellent in its orchestral treat- 
ment, admirable in point of constructive science— 
stands with them, as being a sacred work, to be 
bowed down to—not criticized. This unfortunately 
cannot be done without that abnegation of the right 
to compare, which is the best part of the power of 
enjoyment, and without which the latter is only so 
much fetishism. 

With an intimate knowledge of Mozart’s setting 
of the Italian version of Beaumarchais’ brilliant and 
intricate comedy, with an intimate delight in 
the treasures of melody and of constructive science 
contained therein, it is not possible for us to hear 
or to read ‘Le Nozze’ without feeling that, as an 
opera for the stage, its music is not thoroughly 
dramatic. It is the apotheosis not of intrigue but 
of sentimental expression. With an exception or 
two, to be presently named, the colour given to 
the parts of Cherubino the impudent, of Susanna 
the arch, of the Countess who plays with fancies 
such as the ex-Rosina should never have played 
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with,—is throughout in the same tone. “ Porgi | Graziani has small idea of demeanour or character,| ‘La Mort des Mousquetaires,’ a drama, which 











amor” might be exchanged for ‘Deh vieni,” or | and, as the Count, was the least successful of the | may be described as “the last words” (it is to be 
either for “Voi che sapete,” without any dis- | five artists named ; but his voice hasacharm which | hoped) concerning the marvellous four heroes of 
placement or dislocation of emotions, as the | never fails to tell. The music had been prepared | 


M. A. Dumas’ series of novels, has been produced 
respective characters stand. There are only three | with the utmost care, and went smoothly, expres- 


| at the Porte St.-Martin.—M. A. Dumas, jun. is at 




















bits of real comedy in the opera—Figaro’s ‘‘Si 
yuol ballare,” his camp-tune, “ Non pid andrai,” 
and Susanna’s “ Venite,” when she ties the cap on 
the Page; all the rest of the composition, however 
musically delicious, might illustrate some graver, 
deeper story of passion. And thus, seeing that 
comedy in music, and not music without comedy, 
is the question before us, we cannot help thinking 
that, in spite of its long-drawn airs of parade, ‘ Il 
Serraglio’ is truer to the theatre than ‘ Le Nozze.’ 
The above judgment will be thought so much “flat 
blasphemy”; but it is sincere, and, as such, may 
have its hearing, to stand or fall among other 
heresies. 

In any event it is obvious that ‘Le Nozze’ as 
of late been avoided as a work to be represented, in 
place of its being courted. And then it demands 
singers ; and singers, as the times go, are “few and 
far between.” Further, it has no tenor part against 
three soprani; for to transpose Cherubino into a 
contralto, because of his ‘‘ doublet and hose,” is to 
pass a change on Mozart which cannot be sanc- 
tioned (no scandal against Mesdames Alboni and 
Trebelli Bettini). Lastly, it requires two acting as 
well as singing basses, of rare accomplishments. 
But, allowing all this, why ‘Le Nozze’ should 
have been reserved, both by Mr. Mapleson and Mr. 
Gye, for the fag-end of the opera-season, is one of 
the mysteries of management difficult to under- 
stand. 

There can be no question that Mr. Gye’s cast 
is the stronger of the two. Mdlle. Artét is a 
far more accomplished singer than Madlle. Tietjens. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington has a better voice 
than the useful Mdlle. Sinico, and Mdlle. Lucca 
seems to have been “‘cut out” to play what may 
be called Cherubino parts. Then Mr. Gye’s Figaro, 
M. Faure, is one of the most brilliant actors who 
can sing left on any opera-stage. Signor Graziani, 
on the other hand, who is J/ Conte, in no respect 
outweighs Mr. Santley; though the latter has 
still something of subtle refinement to acquire in 
the matter of stage demeanour, entirely within his 
reach ; his noble voice, his true method of singing, 
most of all, his proved knowledge of every school 
of music, make him infinitely surer, more satisfying, 
and more interesting than the original Conte de 
Zuna, who sailed into public success on ‘II balen,’ 
and who has never gone further or backward, 
‘for better, for worse,” since he appeared in 
‘ Il Trovatore.’ 

The performance of ‘Le Nozze,’ at the Royal 
Ttalian Opera, yesterday week, was most satisfac- 
tory. Mdlle. Artét, as the Countess, was thoroughly 
the great lady—parcel stately, parcel sentimental. 
She sings Mozart’s music exceedingly well. The 
changes made by her were perfectly in style, and 
Mozart's music not only sanctions some liberty, 
but invites it on the part of the singer. We cannot 
bring ourselves to abuse a judicious cadenza on the 
closing pauses of ‘Sull’ aria” and ‘“ Deh vieni,” 
nor to anathematize a note or two added on the repe- 
tition of the simple theme of ‘‘ Dove sono.” ‘The 
singers for whom Mozart wrote were not bound in 
the slavery which modern pedantry sets forth as 
reverence for “the text.” If any one ever had the 
true Mozart tradition, it was Sontag; yet who that 
heard her can forget the judicious elegance of 
her ornaments? Great praise is due to Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington; she makes progress as an 
actress in every part she presents. Her Susanna 
might be lighter, it is true; but it was not without 
itsidea of liveliness. The Cherubino of Mdlle. Lucca 
was more admired by the audience and our contem- 
poraries than ourselves. She looks and dresses the 
part to perfection; she acts it saucily, but does not, 


apparently; remember that, though the Page in the | 


French comedy has a certain precocious lascivious- 
ness calculated to stir the haughty jealousy of Count 
Almaviva (howsoever being himself anything but 
impeccable), the Page in Mozart’s opera has it not. 
The impassioned music of the part came somewhat 
vulgarized from her lips. A better Figaro than 
that of M. Faure can hardly be imagined. Signor 


sively, and without exaggeration —as Mozart's 
music should go. Here, as at the other house, 
‘Le Nozze’ was thoroughly enjoyed. Let us hope 
it will be given, and with an unimpaired cast, early 
next season. If it be too good for the subscribers, 
it is a delight for the general public. 

Thus closed Mr. Gye’s season, one of many 
apparent managerial caprices, of many broken 
promises, and of many excellent performances. 
We shall be spared specification of the former by | 
those who have followed our remarks on the artists | 


| work, it is said, on a new drama. 

The Haymarket season closed, on Wednesday 
evening, with Mr. Buckstone’s benefit, on which 
occasion Dr. Marston’s comedy of ‘The Favourite 
of Fortune’ was announced for performance ; but, 

| owing to the indisposition of Mr. Sothern, Gold- - 
smith’s amusing comedy of ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer’ was substituted. Mr. Buckstone sustained 
the part of Zony Lumpkin with abundant humour. 
A brief concert followed, in which Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Weiss and Mrs. Weiss were the 


who have appeared and the works produced week | singers, Mr. Buckstone then delivered his ‘ Usual 
by week. It is understood to have been most Address,” in which he was smart on music-halls, 


successful. 


We are glad to see that Mdlle. Tietjens 
announces Cherubini’s ‘ Medea’ for her benefit. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


‘and speculated on what he called a “ dramatic 
| millennium,” in which a mild cigar might be allowed 
| both on and off the stage to actor and audience. 
| The season has been profitable. On re-opening the 
| theatre, a new drama, by Mr. Tom Taylor, will be 
produced, wherein Mr. Sothern will enact the 


leading character. 


WHEN noticing the music produced at Windsor Meanwhile, Miss Amy Sedg- 
for the Princess Helena’s marriage, we should wick will open the theatre for a series of farewell 
have mentioned the fairly good Hymn by Mr. | nights. 

Cusins, composed for the occasion. He must have | 
written under difficulties, so sickly are the words | 
and so ill fitted to the situation. The Laureate | 
cannot have been called out on the occasion. | 


Among other rumours floating in the air is that | i Bunyan.—I lose no time in responding to 
a new opera is to be written expressly for Malle. | your correspondent Mr. Tarbutt’s suggestion. I 
Adelina Patti, and, if so, possibly by Mr. Costa. | possess three of Bunyan’s works: 1. ‘ Instruction 


The first Report of the Musical Committee of | for the Ignorant,’ consisting of sixty-four pages. 
the Society,of Arts, touching the Royal Academy | The title-page is torn, and all that remains is this 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 





| if it deserve the name of Art. 


of Music, is now before us. This we intend to com- | fragment : “ In _ ign Being a salve of 
ment on in detail at no distant period. sige both in = — and ” 
The examination of the pupils of the Conserva- | Pi#im ane easie the ‘capacity o y 
toire is just over, under the presidence of M.\%°h0 B_ Hos. 4.6, My Peopl knowledg 
Auber. The veteran, we are assured, held out | London, Printed for Francis Smith, at the Ele 
wonderfully; the service is one of no common | Castle in Cornhil near the Ro change 


fatigue and tedium. The Academy of Sacred 
Music, founded by M. Niedermeyer, has also held 


| 1675.” Bunyan died in 1688, thirteen years after 
| this tract was published, and there can be no doubt 


its annual meeting for a similar purpose. | about its being the first edition. 2. A small tract, 


A festival was announced at Paris for the 29th | 
of last month, in memory of M. Emile Chévé, the | 
apostle of the Galin-Chévé method of teaching | 
part-singing, which answers to that so vigorously | 
promoted by our teachers of the Tonic Sol-Fa | 
system. In this 300 of the pupils trained according 
to its precepts were to sing a Cantata, and a medal | 
struck in M. Chévé’s honour was to be circulated. | 


A large concourse of part-singers was held a | 
few days since at Boulogne. The taste for this | 
form of music grows everywhere. | 


Blind Tom, the negro prodigy spoken of in the 
Atheneum some months ago, is exhibiting his sin- | 
gular musical capacity at the Egyptian Hall. 


The first prize carried off at the competition for | 
the promotion of sacred music just held at Malines | 
(announced here some weeks ago) fell to the lot | 
of Mynheer E. Silas, our townsman; the second to | 
Herr Preyer, organist of St. Stephen’s, at Vienna; | 
the third to Herr Habert, organist of Gmunden, | 
on the lovely Austrian lake hard by Linz. 


We quote a judgment, registered by a contem- | 
porary, on the chorus, ‘‘ Behold, the Lord passed | 
by,” in ‘ Elijah,’ as one of the curiosities of criticism | 
which bear their own comment, but are worth | 
retaining. ‘ Certes,” says the writer, ‘the chorus 
of Mendelssohn is the worst he ever made—random | 
in shape, bitter from weakness ” ! 


It is said that, owing to repairs and alterations 
in the Gallery of Illustration, there will probably 
be no Opera di Camera there this autumn. 


Last week's Orchestra reports on a Gregorian 
choral festival of village choirs, the first of a series, 
held in the parish-church of Sturminster- Marshall. 
The singers were eighty in number. We cannot but 
think that their time might have been better em- 
ployed than in attempting to keep interest alive in 
this rude old music, which has not even the merit 
of Christian origin, being merely a confiscation of 
one of the least worthy possessions of Pagan art, 





the title-page gone, but the heading at the com- 
mencement is entitled ‘ Peaceable Principles, &c.,’ 
forty-eight pages. It is in the form of a letter, in 
reply to a “short reply to my difference in judg- 
ment about water-baptism no bar to communion,” 
and it ends thus: ‘‘ Farewel, I am thine to serve 
thee Christian so long as I can look out at those 
eyes that have had so much dirt thrown at them 
by many. J. Bunyan.” 3. “Mr. John Bunyan’s 
last sermon, preached at Mr. Gammon’s Meeting- 
house, near Whitechappel, Aug. 19, 1688. Printed 
by George Larkin at the Two Swans without 
Bishopsgate, 1689.” Bunyan died eleven days 
after he preached this sermon. RoBERT CoLE. 

24, Colville Square, Bayswater, July 31, 1866. 

Fords on the Thames.—A. Z., referring to Dr. 
Guest's dissertation on the point where Cesar 
passed the Thames, and to his statement that 
there is no place on the banks of the Thames 
lower than Halliford which bears a name ending 
in the word ford, remarks: ‘‘ Dr. Guest must be 
oblivious of Brentford, and also of the passage 
in the Saxon Chronicle which states that King 
Edmund, with his army, passed the Thames at 
Brentford twice in the year 1016. Bishop Gibson, 
in his edition of Camden's ‘ Britannia’ (p. 327), 
tells us that the Thames, at Old Brentford, was 
anciently forded with great ease, and was so still 
in Bishop Gibson’s time, there being then at low 


| ebb not above three feet of water.” 


Book-Collectors.—There are men to whom it is a 
law of their nature to collect books about them; 
but sometimes they are obliged to part with their 
libraries ; no matter, their stock grows again. The 
late Dr. Hawtrey, when he became Provost of 
Eton, was in this distressing condition: accord- 
ingly, July, 1853, there was a six days’ sale, in 
1,329 lots. At the beginning of the catalogue Dr. 
Hawtrey put the following note—“ To collect the 
books which are now offered for sale has been to 
me the most interesting recreation of the last forty 
years. My change of residence gives me the nearest 
access to a library of much greater extent, but does 
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not allow me room for more than a small reserved 
portion of my own treasures. I am thus induced to | 
part with them—ixwy déxovri ye Oupy. E. C. 
Hawrrey.”—Who would not pity such a case, 
even though the College library was always at} The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGL AND. 
hand ? Every one who happens to know that in| | A History of the Foundation, Endowments, 1 and Discipline of | 
1e Chief Seminaries of Learning in England ; including _ 
- than a quarter of the former time, and i in spite Winchester w estminster, p bam ay eg L aete oe 
i i ‘aylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &c.; with Notices o 
of want of room, the Doctor left behind him more Distinguished Scholars. By HOWARD STAUNTON, Esq. 
than twice as large a library as he had thought With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound 
himself obliged to abandon. His final sale, June,| _,, i cloth, price 12s. 
1862 isted of 3.304 1 1 aad The book is as full of solid matter as of gossiping narrative 
» consis c) * ots, and occupied ten | and pleasant anecdote. As a handbook to our gre at schools, Mr. 
days. A spider whose web is under the broom, Staunton’s volume will have a wide class of readers.”—A theneum. 
| 
and a book-collector whose library is under the | : 
hammer, are to be congratulated, not commis- The Best Book of English b-ngewas 
erated; they are sure to begin again, and sure to| FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 
succeed. borum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording immediate Refer- 
ence to 10,000 Phrases and Sentences es have become em- 
bedded in the English Language. . HAIN FRISWELL. 
Second Edition, revised lata “Post Svo. cloth, 68. 


‘The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with. 
Notes and — 


EDUCATION and CLASS BOOKS. 


——- 


Whiskers and Moustaches.—The assertions that | 
“whiskers, in the English of all centuries preceding | 
the present, are what we now call moustaches,” and 
that ‘the dictionaries have never admitted the Also now ready in the same Series. 
modern meaning,” (Athen. No. 2020, p. 58) are | THE GENTLE LIFE. Seventh Edition. 
not quite correct. In Bailey’ 5 Tiisiicnan y (Scott’s | THE het sE LIFE. Second Series. Second Edition. 
edit. 1764) I find whisker defined as “ little tufts of | ol od ile aoc aortas aro 

| LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of A Kempis. 
hair at the corners of the mouth on the upper lip;| yarta. (Just ready.) 
the mustachio.” Eleven years later (see Ash’s| pssays BY MONTAIGNE. 
Dictionary, 1775) the whiskers had rece: ded to their 
present position, namely, on the cheek: “ Whisker, The Best Edition of Plutarch’s Lives. 
y 0107 ao] 2 ”, ’ 7 aa hl rel y ‘ 

the hair growing on the cheek unshaven.” The same} PLUTARCH’S LIVES. An entirely | 
Dictionary gives Spenser (sixteenth century) as an 
authority for mustaches, but no reference. The 
following extract from the tragedy of ‘ Arden of 
Feversham,’ first printed in 1592, may, however, 
suffice for an early use of the word; the ‘spelling i is, 
I think, unique : 

What manner of man was he? 

A leane faced writhen knave, 

Hauke nosde, and very hollow eied, Dr. 

With mightye furrowes in his stormye browes; 

Long haire downe his shoulders curled, 

His chinne was bare, but on his vpper lippe, 

A mutchado, which he wound about his eare. 1 vol. 4t 


ob’ s or price 2. 
Jacov's edit. tigi “* The best existing English lexicon.”—Atheneum. 
J. M. Cowper. 


—A second Correspondent, D, states on the same sub- | pes Se Soe ee 
ject: “ When Cowper i in 1785 (‘The Task’) spoke ) Dr. ANDREWS LATIN-ENGLISH 
of our forefathers as a ‘ grave, whiskered race, * he LEXICON. The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is 
was evidently thinking of their hairy lips. At one eed hy aX. f moo he acc em ph epee bo 
ae all —_ ors — - hav wre included aie r of the Re — neces = he Orin athe, me me te’ Price. 
egeneral term beard ; witness Shakspeare’s soldier, inth Edition. Royal 8vo. pp. 1,670, cloth extra, price 18s. 
‘ bearded like the pard.’ During the ore half | voutnieeme A fipsouatos 
of the seventeenth century the custom of allowi ing 
hair to grow on the face gave way gang | in | Mr. George P. Marsh’s Works. 
Western Europe; and although we now and then | MAN NATURE: . 
meet with a portrait of the period 1660-80 showing | “"“G. ography as Modified by Human’ Pg 
a small growth of hair on the upper lip, during the | P. MARSH, Author of Lectures on the En 
whole of the eighteenth century even this vestige | - 
disappears. The custom of allowing hair to grow} The ORIGIN 
on the cheeks began, by slow degrees, to prevail | 
about the beginning of the present century; and 
it was to this novel appendage that the old term 
‘whisker’ was applied. In the army, and, I believe, 
in the navy also, the rule for shaving enjoined that 
the razor should be carried along a line from the 
corner of the mouth to the bottom of the ear. This 
fashion of wearing hair on the lip re-appeared in 
this country among the cavalry regiments, in imita- 
tion of foreign soldiers, after the peace of 1815. 
The following passage from ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
(1719) shows how the word whisker was used about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. ‘ My 
beard I had once suffered to grow till it was about | 
a quarter of a yard long; but as I had both scissors 
and razors sufficient, I had cut it pretty short, 
except what grew on my upper lip, which I had 
trimmed into a large pair of Mohammedan whiskers, | 
such as I had seen worn by some Turks whom I 
saw at Sallee; for the Moors did not wear such, 
though the Turks did. Of these mustachios, or 
whiskers, I will not say they were long enough to 
hang my hat upon them, but they were of a length | 
and shape monstrous enough, and such as in 
England would have passed for frightful.’ How 
strangely oe sentence illustrates the changes 
of opinion! o amount of facial hairiness would The ELEMENTS of INTE 
be considered frightful in England at the present TIONAL LAW. By HENRY WHEATON, LEN A-| 


day. D. entirely New and very Important Addition. In 1 vol. royal | 
8vo. An entirely New Edition. Ln the press. 


5) 


some Original Translations by the Editor. 
CLOUC ., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at 
University College. In 5 vols. medium 8vo. cloth lettered, 
price 508, 
“* Plutarch’s Lives’ will yet be read by thousands, and in the 
version of Mr. Clough.”*— Quarterly Review. 


Edited by A. H. 





The Best English Dictionary. 

WORCESTERS ENLARGED 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, adapted for 
Library or Household Reference. 40,000 more Words than 


Todd's Johnson, with numerous Illustrations. Complete in 
. cloth lettered, price 31s. 6d.; or in half russia, 




















and Physical 


and HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH LANGU aoe, and of the EARLY LITERA- 
TURE it embodies. By GEORGE P. MARSH, Author of 
‘Lectures on the English Language.’ 
extra, price 16s. 


LECTURES on the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE; forming — Introductory Series to the foregoing 
Work. 8vo. cloth 


Captain Maury’s Great Work on the Sea. 
Fifteenth Thousand.—Now ready, 
The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 


the SEA and its METEOROLOGY; or, the Economy of the 
Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, its 





its Commercial Uses or [Industrial Pursuits. By Comm: ander 
M. F. MAURY, LL.D. Eleventh Edition, being the Third 
| Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work. Small 
post 8vo. 58. 
*,* This Edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, includes 
all "the researches and observations of the last three years, and is 
copyright in England and on the Continent. 


The ENGLISH SCHOOL-ROOM ; or, 
Thoughts on Private Tuition, Practical and iawaites, By 
the Rev. ANTHONY THOMSON, B.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 68. 


The MISSIONARY GEOGRAPHY: 
Manual of Missionary Operations in all Parts of the World. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Valuable Work on International Law. 








SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 


To CorRESPONDENTS,— 
received, 


A, B.—J. M.—J. T.—E. H.— London : 





New Library Edition, carefully revised and_corrected, with 


e best Latin Le or whether for the scholar or ad- | 


By GEORGE | 
Author of * Lectures on the English Language,’ 


Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest in | 


NEW WORKS for JULY. 


———— 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


TRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 
Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 
EER. 2 vols. (Ready. 


Also, just published by the same Author 
and uniform with it, 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA, 
with Portrait. 





2 vols, 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE, &c. 


_ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.’ In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


‘|The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 


PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every Library } in 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. [This day. 


Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


| 
|The RACE for WEALTH. By Mrs. 
| 


J.H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Reprinted from Once a Week. (Ready. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. [Ready this day. 


KISSING the ROD: a Novel. By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘Broken to Harness,’ &c. 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


3 vols. By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon. 
Ready this day. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN 


of GEORGE THE THIRD. By J. H. JESSE, Author of 
* England under the Stuarts,’ &c. In3 vols. [Shortly. 


SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. ¥ 
[Ready this day. 


| 
| NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 


Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 
| SUNNYSIDE PAPERS. 
of *‘ Everyday Papers.’ 


‘The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
lvol. 8vo. {Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


By Andrew Halliday, Author 


In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth | 


'The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘ St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
[Shortly. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
'-HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. By 


| ——— B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
[Ready this day. 


Also, just published, uniform with the above— 


MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 6s. 


MISS FORRESTER. By ~~ satan of ‘The Morals of May- 
fair,’ ‘ Archie Lovel,* &c. 


RUNNING the GAUN jose By EDMUND YATES, Author 
of * Kissing the Rod,’ ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. 68. 


Vege 2 ye Rad Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of 
ynne,’ 


EVERY-DAY della By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
| GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 63. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 68. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘ George Geith.’ 69. 
| TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. 638. 
| DENIS DONNE. By the Author of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. Bythe Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 68. 
BORDER and BASTILLE. Author of ‘Maurice Dering.’ 68. 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 6s. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 


| 
| SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. 
SALA. 6s. 





London: TinsLEY Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand, 
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NEW MAGAZINE. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, INFORMATION, and BIOGRAPHY. 





AT first it was proposed to let this be a Magazine without a Prospectus, for the title pretty clearly 
indicates what the Public may expect. But a very few words may be useful as to the spirit in which 
the labourers associated with this new Monthly set about their work—the scope of the Magazine, and 
the distinctive features which will mark it out and give it, as the Projectors hope, a definite place 
amongst Religious Periodicals. 


To do this in the shortest possible way, it may be said that the aim will be to present a quiet, 
pleasant Literature of Christian Fellowship, which, at the same time, shall be elevating and instructive. 


“ CHRISTIAN SociEry ” will strive to become to its readers, as far as a book can, a Christian friend 
—calm and true, open and fearless, but always hopeful and comforting. It will be a Miscellany for the 
quiet hours of earnest, educated thinking men and women—for such hours as Sunday afternoon and 
Sunday evening, or for those week-day hours in which the wisely active retreat for a little time, for 
mental refreshment, from the glare and hurry of the world. 


**CHRISTIAN Society ” will seek to be both reflective and practical—sedulous in cultivating that 
higher literature which breathes the free air of the spiritual heights, and aids the nurture of the inner 
life; at the same time it will be attentive to whatever is most interesting and instructive, either in the 
records or the present aspects of practical Christianity. In particular, it will examine the nature and 
force of the social influences which surround us,—the opportunities which they present, and the hin- 
drances which they offer to religious growth. 


Tt will seek the common ground of all Christians—eschewing questions of Church government and 
such topics as those upon which there may be a difference of opinion without injury to the sound faith 
and sound doctrine which are the anchors of the soul. In a day like this, of mental unrest, of eager 
and often arrogant speculation, coupled with a tendency, in some quarters, to demolish the old spiritual 
landmarks, and to relax immoderately the ancient standards, “CHrisTIAN Society ” will be, emphati- 
cally, a Magazine for those who, after calm thought, honest inquiry, and ripened experience, desire to 
tread in the ‘‘ old paths” :—for those who feel assured that all the cardinal elements of the Christian 
faith are matters untouched by criticism, historical investigation, or the gradual extension of knowledge 
in any department of science. 


Holding such plain principles and keeping them always clearly in view, ‘‘CurisT1an Society” will 
from time to time bring before its readers the best and highest results of that Biblical criticism which, 
within its own proper domain, was never so actively useful as in the present day; and also all those 
historical investigations and advances in scientific knowledge which may illustrate the Word of God, 
and prove aids to the religious mind. An endeavour will be made to grapple with those subjects of 
speculative thought, which are constantly occupying the attention of Christian men in Religion, 
Philosophy, and Life. 


It may be guessed, therefore, that the intention is to mingle the gentler influence of soothing 
Christian thought and experience with a recognition of all practical forms of Christian effort, which may 
be useful as lessons of Energy, of Patience, of Hope, or of Charity. 


Christian Biography will thus hold no mean place in the Contents. That great department can 
furnish much which, when truly studied and tenderly handled, yields not only most attractive reading, 
but reading of the kind which brings peace to the mind and gives fibre to the character. 


The readers will be left to judge the contributions according to intrinsic worth—free from the 
accidents of reputation or any latent prejudice of party distinction, for the Authors’ names will not be 
given. But it may be stated that the list of those who rally round this enterprise to aid it by their pen, 
includes many whose voices are familiar in the pulpits of the land’; of laymen who have won distinction 
in the more earnest literature of the day; and some of those whose devotion to specific forms of Christian 
work entitle them to speak with the authority of hard-won experience. 


In a word, those who enter on this work will try to make “ CHrisTIAN Society” a pleasant and 
profitable book,—one worthy of a place in God-fearing English homes. 


Published Monthly, price ONE SHILLING. 
The First Number will appear on October 1, 1866. 


Intending Subscribers are requested to give early notice to the Booksellers. 


All Communications from those who may desire to contribute should be addressed to the Editor, 
and Books for Review sent to the care of the Publishers. 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND 
THE COUNTRY. 


ollipenions 
In feap. 8vo. boards, 28. each, 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Pelham. | Night and Morning. | What will He do 
Paul Clifford. | Disowned. with It? Vol. I. 
Eugene Aram. De What will He do 


with It? Vol. II. 


vereux. 
Lays Days of Pom- | The Caxtons. 
i Y Godolphin, 1s. 6d. 


My Novel, Vol. I. 


Rienzi. | My Novel, Vol. II. | Zanoni, 1s. 6d. 

Last of the Barons. Lucretia. Leila, 1s. 

Ernest Maltravers. | Harold. | The Pilgrims of the 
Alice. ' Strange Story. | Rhine, 1s. 





In feap. 8vo. boards, 28. each, 
JAMES GRANT’S NOVELS. 


Romance of War; or, the High- Frank Hilton ; or, the Queen’s 
pain. 


landers in § " 
Harry Ogilvie; or, the Black 


Aide-de-Camp. 
Scottish Cavaliers. oons. 
Both Arthur Blane. 


well. 
Jane Seaton; or, the Queen’s Laura Everingham; or, the 
Advocate. Highlanders of Glenora. 
Philip Rollo. The Captain of the Guard. 
Legends of the Black Watch. Letty Hyde’s Lovers. 
ary 0 rraine. The Cavaliers of Fortune. 
Oliver Ellis; or, the Fusiliers. | Second to None. 
Lucy Arden; or, Hollywood The Constable of France. 
Hall. : +The Phantom Regiment. 
The Yellow Frigate. 


In feap. 8vo. 18. each, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 





Peter Simple. Newton Forster. Phantom Ship. 
King’s Own. Jacob Faithful. Percival Keene. 
Midshipman Easy. Fiend. Valerie. 

Rattlin the Reefer. Japhet in Search of Frank Mildmay. 
, Olla Podrida. 


acha of Many a Father. 
Tales. Poacher. Monsieur Violet. 


In feap. 8vo. 18. each, 


W. H. AINSWORTH’S NOVELS. 


Windsor Castle. Guy Fawkes. Mervyn Clitheroe. 
Tower of London. Spendthrift. Ovingdean Grange. 
Miser’s Daughter. James the Second. St. James's. 

wood. Chamber. Auriol. 
Old St. Paul’s. Flitch of Bacon. Jack Sheppard. 
Crichton. Lancashire Witches. 











In feap. 8vo. 18. each, 


G. P. R. JAMES’S NOVELS. 





The Brigand. | Man at Arms. | Henry of Guise. 
Morley Ernstein. A Whim. Dark Scenes. 
Darnley. | The Forgery. | The r. 
Richelieu. The Gentleman of | One in a Thousand 
Gipsy. the Old Schoo! | The Smuggler. 
Arabella Stuart. The Jacquerie. | L’Orme. 
Woodman. Philip Augustus. | Heidelberg. 
Agincourt. The Old Dominion. | Charles Tyrell. 
Russell. Henry Masterton. | The False Heir. 
King’s Highway. Convict. Castelnau. 
Castle of Ehren- ree of Burgundy. | Sir Theodore 

stein. Attila. Broughton. 
Stepmoth Margaret Graham. The Black Eagle. 
Forest Days. Gowrie. | Rose d’Albret. 
The Huguenot. Delaware. | 





In feap. 8vo. 1s. each, 


J. FENIMORE COOPER’S NOVELS. 





Pilot. | Two Admirals. Homeward Bound. 
Mohicans. | Red Rover. Borderers. 
Pioneers. | Say . Sea Lions. 

SPY. | Afloat and Ashore. Precaution. 

Lionel Lincoln. Wyandotte. Oak Openings. 
Deerslayer. Eve ap Mark’s Reef. 
Pathfinder. Miles Wallingford. Ned Myers. 

ravo. Head Heid 

Waterwitch. | Prairie. 





Books for Sportsmen and Tourists. 
1. The SHOT-GUN and SPORTING 


RIFLE, and the Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, &c. used with them in the 
various kinds of Shooting and Trapping ; together with a Game- 
keeper’s Guide. By STONEHENGE. With many Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. half bound, price 10s. 6d. 

2. The TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; 
or, the Adventures of Mr. Fribbles and Mr. Brixey on a Scotch 
Moor. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 28. 6d. 

3. A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. 
The Chronicle of some Autumn Wanderings among the deserted 
Post Roads of Franee. By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo. rds, price 28. 

4. The ADVENTURES of a SPORT- 
ING DOG. Feap. 8vo. boards, price 1s. 

5. SHOOTING. By R. Baker. With 


Plates by H. Weir. Feap. 8vo. limp, price 1s. 





Books for the Seaside and Country. 
A SEASIDE SENSATION: a Holi- 


day Book. By CHARLES ROSS. With 60 Illustrations by the 
Author. Feap. 8vo. price 18. pre 

The COMMON OBJECTS of the 
SEASHORE, including Shells and Seaweeds. By the Rev. J. G. 
WOOD, M.A. With 6 pages of Coloured Plates. Feap. 8vo. bds., 
price 1s. 

The COMMON OBJECTS of the 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. J.G. WOOD, M.A. With 8 pages of 
Coloured Plates. Feap. 8vo. boards, 1s. 


London: The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, small 8vo. price 5s. 


LONDON POEMS. 


BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


From the ATHENAZUM, July 21st, 1866. 


“The interest aroused by these domestic dramas is never 
local and narrow, but rather human and broad. What 
appears to have struck Mr. Buchanan in the tragedy of 
London life is the sin into which poor men and women 
fall from habit, from necessity, from affection, not from 
vicious desire ; and to this error in the passions, which is 
seldom or never a misleading of the passions, he gives a 
singularly intense and tragic utterance. It surely is a gain 
for human nature when genius puts a new interpretation 
on the things which seem amiss. This service of humanity 
against itself (so to say) is one of the highest ministries on 
earth....The story of Jane Lewson is another of these 
trials of courage which have scarcely yet ever found a voice. 
This story is told in strong and tender words, simple as 
rocks and musical as tides. We scarcely know of any nar- 
rative poetry greater than is found in some of these sad and 
mourning lines. The tale of how the mother and daughter 
come to know each other, to forget the past, and to fill the 


present with unutterable love, is one to bring tears into | 


the eyes of the strongest men and the gentlest women.... 
About a third of this volume is filled by four poems which 
have no relation to the title: ‘The Death of Roland,’ 
“The Scaith o’ Bartle,’ ‘The Glamour,’ ‘The Gift of Eos,’ 
each a notable work, tcmpting us into separate analyses. 
“The Scaith o’ Bartle’ is a narrative of extraordinary 
force and pathos; and here, again, we have the epical grief 
arising from the lapse in the affections. ...These ‘ London 
Poems’ make good the promise of ‘ Undertones.’ They 
are true and genuine work, the result of real observation 
and personal emotion. Nothing is here derived from the 
moral consciousness—no make-believes, no dreams, and 


no composing. These verses have been lived before they 


were written down.” 


From the SPECTATOR, July 28th, 1866. 


‘What Wordsworth called ‘the power of hills’ is on 
him. He combines many of the beauties of Wordsworth 
with something of the dramatic vivacity and realism of 
Mr. Browning; and the glory of nature gives a sweetness, 
a melody, and melancholy to his verses which is seldom 
or never to be found in Browning’s shrewd, loquacious 
‘apologies’ for all sorts of characters. The lyrical poet 
is far deeper and sweeter in Mr. Buchanan than in Mr. 
Browning. He manages to combine the definite, deter- 
minate, sharply-drawn dramatic delineation with a sweet, 
sad note of yearning and of love that permits the intro- 
duction of an exquisite thread of lyrical beauty... .There 
is nothing finer, as we have intimated, in these poems 


than the strength with which Mr. Buchanan combines | 


what Wordsworth calls ‘the power of hills’ with ‘the 
power of cities.’ Those who feel the one often feel 
the other,—Wordsworth himself did so, as he showed in 
the exquisite sonnet written on Westminster Bridge, —but 
rarely, indeed, has the same man the faculty of giving voice 

both....The poem from which this is taken was first 
published months ago in the pages of the Forinightly Review, 
and it has grown upon us so much in memory that we are 
able to apply to it a severer test—the test of time—than 
to any quite new poem. For often that which takes hold 
of us most at first sight relaxes its hold gradually, as we 


become more and more familiar with it, till at last it | 


becomes poor; while that which but half impresses us 
at first grows like a seed in the imagination till it 
becomes one of the permanent shelters and beauties of 
our inner world. Both the poems which we recognize here 


as formerly published elsewhere have taken this hold upon | 


us; and hence we feel less doubt in asserting their poetic 


strength and value. ‘The Starling’ is a poem of less | 
imaginative body altogether ; yet it is singularly fine of its | 


kind....On the whole, those (poems) which are most pene- 
trated with London impressions, like those we have men- 
tioned, and also ‘The Little Milliner’ and ‘Artist and 
Model,’ seem to us the finest. The poem on John Clare, 
though beautiful, has a far less intense life, a far more 
straggling life, like its subject....‘The Death of Roland,’ 
widely different in style and subject as it is from the 
others, has a singular grandeur of its own—grandeur of a 


wierd, romantic sort....Mr. Buchanan takes as his motto | 
| 


Goethe’s fine lines, 
Greift nur hinein in’s volle Menschenleben ! 


Ein jeder lebt’s, nicht vielen ist’s bekannt, 
Und wo ihr’s packt, da ist’s interessant, 


and nobly, on the whole, does he work out the idea so 
often reiterated in our generation, so seldom successfully 
applied—at least, in poetry. No volume has appeared for 


many years in London which so certainly announces a true | 


poetic fame.” 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 


18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


\ EADOWS’S (F. C.) NEW GRAMMAR of 
the SPANISH LANGUAGE; comprehending, in a most 
simple, easy and concise manner, everything necessary to its 
complete ccquioenent, 
ondon: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


‘ Just published, 450 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


SCALAE NOVAE; or, a Lapper to LatTIn. 
By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, 
Professor Queen’s College, Galway ; Queen’s University in 





reiand. 
450 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-strect, Edinburgh 





Now ready, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE ANTIDOTAL TREATMENT and PRE- 
VENTION of the ‘uated CHOLERA. By JOHN 
PARKIN, M.D. F.R.C.S 
“The most efficacious ond direct of all the plans that have been 
tried.”—Report of the Academy of Medicine in Barcelona. 

John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
STAN F ORD’ 8 “TRAVELLING M APS, 12 
\) miles to the inch, showing the Roads, Railways, Canals, 
&c. suitable to the Tourist the ge a Lae house, the 
Library, the Hotel, &. ENGLAND and V WALES, 36 by 42 in. 
sheet, coloured, 88.; in case, 108. 6d. ; ; roller, varnished, 153.— 
SCOTLAND or IRELAND, each 26 by 21 in. sheet, 2s. 6d. ; case, 
4s. 6d. ; roller, ve go 

: E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


eee ATLASES. 
On fine paper, beautifully coloured, 


HE HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. _30 Maps, price 12s. 6d. Size of 

Maps, i4 by 17 inches. Also an Edition for Junior Schools, 14 
Maps, price 78. 


The HARROW SCHOOL ATLAS of CLAS- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 23 en price 12s. 6d. Also an Edition 
for Junior =. 11 Maps, price 7s. 

tailed Cata opus on application. 

London: tdward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross,S.W. | 
SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S GEOLOGICAL MAP, 
from the Useful Knowledge Society’s Series. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. By Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L. 
Scale, 28 miles to the inch ; size, 18 by 14 inches; beautifully 
coloured to show the various formations, on sheet, 5s.; mounted 
on canvas, in case, 7s.; on roller, varnished, 88. 6d. 
London: E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S. W. 











Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ROCK; and OTHER POEMS. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. Paternoster-row. 





Part III. with the Magazines for August, 


HE SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS 
HOOD. Prefaced and Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A. 
To be completed in Five Parts, at One Shilling. 
To be followed by the COMIC POEMS. Also in Five Parts, at 
One Shilling. 
London: Edward Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 





Handsome cloth, price 98. feap. 8vo. 


OEMS and BALLADS. By ALcERNoN 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


By the same Author, 
The QUEEN MOTHER, &c. 5s. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. 6s. 
CHASTELARD. 7s. 
London : Edward Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
E A R Cc H. 


*** Both mother and child are doing well,’ would henceforth be 
far more frequently than they have been hitherto the happy 
staple of home jews, here in En ngland, were the suggestions 
of * Search ’ sag: y and syst y carried o 








Sun, July 3ist. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent- street, Ww. 


18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


UNCAN’S (REV. WILLIAM, M.A.) NEW 
HEBREW GRAMMAR, upona Simple and Easy Plan. 
London : William Tegs, | Pancras- -lane, Cheapside. 


Third Edition, considerably enlarged, with Chromo-lithograph, 
picturesque Maps and Wood Engravings, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. ed. 
INTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE;; or, 


Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, and Biarritz, as 
Winter Climates.’ By J. HENRY BENNE T, M.D. 


John Churchill & Sons, New se -atreet. 














Just published, price 1s. 


J ULIUS CESAR, Tragédie de Shakespeare. 
Traduite en Vers Frangais, par le Chevalier de CHATE- 
LAIN, en collaboration avec feu M. Arouet de Voltaire. (See 

the Preface.) 

London: Rolandi, No. 20, Berners-street, W. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES 


OF A BENGAL 


| CIVILIAN. 


By WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq. 
Smitu, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 





THE PALL 


MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
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| Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the Patt Mati Gazette has a Large Cireu- 
lation in the Country. It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who are desirous 
of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest News of the previous day, and 


Articles of various character. 


for despatch to the Country by post. 


Quarterly .. 
Half- Yearly 
Yearly 


Office : 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, W.C. 


| which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a large number of Original 
The First Edition of the Patt MALL Gazette is published at 3 P.M., and a Second Edition is published in time 
For the convenience of persons residing in the Country subscriptions will be received by the Publisher ; and a single 


copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage-stamps. 
TERMS (INCLUSIVE OF POSTAGE). 
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MUDIE’S 





NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Many Copies of each of all the best Books of the Season are in circulation at 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
_made for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDESMAIDS.’ 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LORDS AND LADIES. 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS, 
Horst & Biackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 


EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 
Colonel in the Army, and Lieut.-Colonel Royal Artillery ; formerly Professor of Military History, Strategy, and Tactics 
at the Staff College; Member of the Council of Military Education. 
Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, price 28s. 


‘It is instructive here, from the midst of the theatre of practical operations, to observe the success which in this 
campaign has attended the carrying out of the principal theories which that distinguished military writer has laid down 
as necessary to insure the happy issue of large strategetical operations....... The great results of the victory of Kéning- 
griitz are a tremendous practical illustration of Colonel Hamley’s deductions.” 

The Times Military Correspondent with the Prussian Army. 


Witi1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE before and}: 


during the EMANCIPATION of the SERFS. Edited by HENRY MORLEY. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays on the 


FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENGLAND. 


I. THE WEST. By Ricwarp Conereve, M.A. 
II. ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By Freperick Harrison, M.A. 
III. ENGLAND AND THE SEA. By E. S. Brgsty, M.A. 
IV. ENGLAND AND INDIA. By E. H. Pemper, M.A. 
V. ENGLAND AND CHINA. By J. H. Bringss, M.B. 
VI. ENGLAND AND JAPAN. By Cuaries A. Cookson, B.A. 
VII. ENGLAND AND THE UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. By H. Dix Horron, B.A. 
In demy 8vo. 16s. 


INQUISITIO PHILOSOPHICA: being an 


Examination of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. By M. P. W. BOULTON. Demy &vo. [This day. 


The PROPORTIONS of the HUMAN FIGURE, 


ACCORDING to a NEW CANON. For Practical Use. With a Critical Notice of the Canon of Polycletus, pe 
of the principal Ancient and Modern Systems. By W. W. STORY. Super-royal 8vo. illustrated by Plates, 10s. 6d. 











NEW NOVELS. 
The TALE of AUNT MARGARET’S TROU- 


BLES. In1 vol. post 8vo. [Next week. 


The SHADOWS of DESTINY. By Captain 


COLOMB, R.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. By 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 83 vols. post 8vo. 
2 vols. 


AT THE BAR. By Charles Collins. 


post 8vo. 


ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[Second Edition. 
CERISE. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Third Edi- 


BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony Trollope. 


Third Edition. 3 vols. 
193, PiccapiLty, 
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Now ready, price 28. 6d. post 8vo. cloth boards, 


N* ERVOUS and DELICATE HEALTH. 
ts Symptoms and Causes; with Hints on Medicinal, 
tic and ge neral Hypien! enic Self- manag ement. By J. WIL- 
Kine WIL faMs, M.R.C.S.E., A yyohn's College, Oxon., 
late te House-Surgean to the ) Hos 
London: Free by post from the. yr 7, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street ; ; and of all Booksellers. 


AVERLEY PEN.—“ An article has been 


roduced by MACNIVEN & CAMERON, which bears the 
name 0! £0 bene P. Pen, that must ultimately supersede all 
others. the flexibility and smoothness of i the quill, 
and is the steel pen I have ever written with. Those who try 
the Waverley once will, | am convinced, use it ever afte’ 
To the great mass of suffering humanity called literary I cannot 
confer a ter benefit than by recomme! a their .— ane 
pas ¢ _ 4 —_— for — id and easy w: a 

ree dozen pos' 14 stamps.—97, New. to-stre: 

London, and 23, Blair-street, Edinburg h. 2 za wen 


pet il S LANDSCAPE and SEA 

S are remarkable for their TRANSPARENT 

CLBARNESS | POWER of DEFINING REMOTE OB- 
JECTS.”—Shipping Gazette. 


£3 138. 6d., £6 68. &e. 
Special Mounts for India. Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London: Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales & Co. 22, Ludgate-hill. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 10s. 10d., sent 
'ree.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordin division 
of labour, distinctly shows small | windows 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 miles, Jupiter's moons, e MARQUIS OF Casuaneunes 
e Reconnoiterer is very rood. ”— EARL OF BREADALBANE: 
i ‘ind it all you say, and wonderfully powerful ~4 80 — small 
a glass.”— Ear. or Caitaness: “It is a beautiful glass.”— Rev. 
Lorp Scarspa.e “approves of it.”—Lorp GrFFoKD : “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp Garvacu: “ Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicny Cayiey: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”— 
Cart. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield: “I have 
found it emectiye at the 1,000-yards range.”"—F. H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article that so complete, 
o! maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a Glass combining 80, Jmuch power for ey size 
with so much clearness.”— The e have carefully tried 
it at an “I rifle ran; ¥ against ‘all the Glasses po: y 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, although they, — cost more than four times its price.” 
—Notes and Queries: “ What intending tourist will now start 
without such an indis oe pan to a pleasure trip ?”’ 
e celebrated E” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1,200 yards, and ney Soe i 3 raion price 31s. 6d. All the above 
ee es, respectively oe the registered Cpedo-qnecen * Sa- 
or * Reco: mnolteret, by an Hythe,” are only to direct 
from SALOM & CO. 98, Princes-street, EDIN URen and 137, 
Regent-street, LONDO 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


BONUS YEAR.—Established 1824. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 


No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital £5,000,000. 
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‘ive years’ profits to be divided in the Life Department at 31st 
yun’ all Policies issued before that date eS! share in the profits. 
FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secreta 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. _ the London rd. 
HGNIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. pr cont, per annum 
1s Now CHARGED on all Insurances , whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
— Ng LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street. and Charing C: 
July, 1866. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1N 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Directors. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
William Cotton, Esg. D.C.L.| Henry Tanceles Holland, Esq. 

F.R.S. William James Lancaster, isa. 
Thos, Henry Farquhar, Esq. Sir John Latbed, Bart. F.R. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. pe jamin » Exg. 
F.R.8. Matthew W hitibe Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun. Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be made at the 
end of 1863. ag Policies now effected on the “ return system” 
will — = 

big e last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the Premiums 


ai 
ss Loans, in connexion with oa Assurance, upon approved 
security, in sums of not less than 

For Tospectuses and Forms of * 7 apply to the Secretary, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


SoN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 














The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 





Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
apportioned to Policies on which three or more Annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of yy and receivable 
in Cash, or sopiied in augmentation of the 5 m Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the armen of the Policy-holder. 


N.B. Proposals are now received, an ma vos 
> at the eae in Craig’s-court, as 04,5 as sat “the Chief 


JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 






| 
| 
| 
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Just out, PART XXXI., price 7d., of 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Contents. 
Street Humour. Clerical Ana. Poem—The Ruined Chapel. 
Nitro-Glycerine. Poem—Daisies and Violets. The Ultra-Marine. 
A Typhoon in the China Seas. Things that I Remember. Losses at Sea. 
The Café. Beehives. Critical Blunders. 
Poem—Dumby. As Good as a White Man—and Better | The Month: Sciences and Arts. 
Sunshine. ‘00. | A Word for Dogs. 
Inch by Inch. ® Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere. | Poem—The Dial. 


Resources and Prospects of America. | 
And Chapters I. to VIII. of a NEW SERIAL TALE, entitled 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT, 
By THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


For the New Novel, 
BROUCHT TO LICHT, 
See ‘Chambers’s Journal.’ 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0002, 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0001. 

An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 61. 58. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 

Offices—s4, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 





FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 
From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 


IELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 
(The Original) 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


Gzuss's PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB'’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 

for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 

Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 

Detector Locks— Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord. 

street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver. 








This day, in imperial folio, half bound, gilt edges, price Three Guineas, 


SCRIPTURE PRINTS, 
ILLUSTRATING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


From the Frescoes of Raphael, in the Vatican 
Edited by JAMES R. HOPE SCOTT, D.C.L. 


The INTRODUCTORY PREFACE by the Rev. CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT, British Chaplain at Dresden. 


With Forty Illustrations on Stone, from drawings made of the original Frescoes, by Signor M. R. CONSONI, under 
the superintendence of Professor LEWIS GRUNER, of the Royal Museum, Dresden. 


London: Hovutston & Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 


FRITH’S SPLENDID CABINET PICTURES 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, NORTH ITALY, &c. 
Photographed by the best Artists of the day. 
Choice of 500 Subjects! 


Real Morocco Portfolio and Fifty Pictures for 5 Guineas. 


To Purchasers of not less than 50 Pictures, a large number will be forwarded for selection. 
Lists of Subjects sent gratis on application. 
A Specimen Picture forwarded post free on receipt of 30 stamps. 


F. Frits, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 








Just out, price 12s, in demy 8vo. profusely Illustrated, 


CHARLES LAMB: a Memoir. 


By BARRY CORNWALL. 


“‘ Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale he has written; would we could anticipate other such Lives 
of the Poets and Men of Letters of our century !”"—Edinburgh Review, July, 1866. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 





CHEAP, ENLARGED, and REVISED EDITION. 


EPHEMERA. 


By LADY WOOD and Mrs. STEELE. 
CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED BY LADY WOOD. 
Third Edition, feap. Svo. elegant cloth, 5s. 


“* Marked by a peculiarly chastened tone of taste and feeling.”—Atheneum, July 29, 1865. 
** Both ladies write with grace, feeling, and address: not a few of the verses have the true poetical ring.” 
London Review, July 29, 1865. 
‘* Awaken respect for their quality, learning, and engaging melody.”—Public Opinion, July 29, 1865. 
** Under the above noms de plume two most talented ladies have published a series of Poems which will be read with 
pleasure by all who can appreciate imagery flowing out of a fine and original fancy.” 
ee Lord W. Lennox in the Sporting Magazine, July 29, 1865. 
One of the prettiest of the Christmas books. Mrs. Steele’s poems have the defects of youth—impatience, crudity, 
relessness, but they have also the riches of youth—its graceful ease, its rush of spirits, and its force of expression.” 
Times, Dec, 14, 1865. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 








TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 


Fey's CHOCOLATE—Medal, London, 1851. 





FRY CHOCOLATE—Medal, New York,1853. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE—Medal, Paris, 1855. 
LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 


S. FRY & SONS’ CHOCOLATES have been 
e distinguished by uniform public approbation for upwards 
of a Century. Their various descriptions are adapted both for 
Eating and for the Table. 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
Bristol and London. 





BEST QUALITY. 
Upwards of 300 diffe t shapes 
and immediate areey. Easy Chairs made to any shape on 
approval. At T. H. FILLMER & SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28, RNERS-STREET, W., and 34 and 35, CHARLES- 
STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
An Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent post free. 


AUCE.—-LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious di t, pr d by Con 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking agreeable and safe. It 
is very pl t and whol repared by a patent process, 
from the recipe of an Eminent Physician, by SCHOOLING & Co., 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bethnal-green, London.— 
One Shilling per Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobacconists, &c. 


ly on view for selection 


























INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 

Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 

ure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of the 

Beaieauin Headache, Heartburn, Gout and Indigestion; and as 

a mild — it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 
y 


Prepare 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 
Caution.— See that ‘‘ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. as 
ONSUMPTION. — Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
Successful Treat t of C tion, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by the 
Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and by the 
Pills of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganese, prepared by 
H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


~ Pre] 7 
“ty RE of ASTHMA by DR. LOCOCK’S PU L- 
MONIC WAFERS.—“ Having suffered from asthma, with 
tightness of breath, for the last five years, after trying almost all 
nds of medicine and advice without benefit, one box of Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers gave me immediate relief.—Grorcr Vive, 21, 
Silchester-villas. Witness, T.C. Fieip, 6, Talbot-terrace, Notting- 
hill.”"—These Wafers give instant relief to asthma, consumption, 
coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breath, throat and lungs 
Price 1s.1id. By all Druggists. 
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E MOS ES & S O N, 

d de and Bes ee ee yr Habit Makers, Woollen 
alg sthers, =“ “Gosiers "Boo shoe M Manufacturers, and 
General ‘Outfitters for all iu. 


MOSES & SON veupootialty invite an in- 
 spection of their SUMMER STOCK, which will be 
found to comprise all the most fashionable styles and an exten- 
sive assortment of the newest fabrics, selected with = and judg- 
ment from the principal Home and Foreign Marke 
The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
MINORIES. 
= MINORIES. 
156, MINORIES. 
157, MINORIES, 


ATE. 

*OX FORD-STREET. 
507 A EW OXFORD- -STREET. 
508, NEW OX TREE -STREET. 


H: TREE 
72 Torr ENH AM- COURT. ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
983, EUSTON-ROAD. 


Also, 
19, BRIDGE-STREET, BR ADFORD, YORKS. 
20, BRIDGE- STREBT, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
je are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o'clock. 
Ailarticles are marked the lowest prices in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
will be returned. 
List of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement and Fashion 
Card gratis and post free. 


Ly ER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

ey te the Furniture see | HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 

wood; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 

t Spoaaibie quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, ers- 
street, Uxford-street. 





APPIN, WEBB & CO.’S CUTLERY :— 
— Knives, rivetted — lads of double shear 
Knives. | Knives. | Carvers. 





3° in. balance ¥ white, pe per dot, 158. Od. 128. 0d. | 68. Od, 
4in. ome sn 208. Od. 15s. Od. 78. Od. 
4in. strong 258. Od. 188. Od. 98. Od. 
sin. full str rength | 348. Od. 248. Od. 108. 


6d, 
Round handle, silver ferules | 40s. 0d. 30s. Od. | 138. Od. 


Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 


Address MAPPIN, WEBB & Co. 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
or 71 and 72, Cornhill. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 


HE OXFORD SILVER-STEEL PEN.—A 


mple Box sent by post on De t of ™ pert stamps, by 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS 1s, Comin adi W. 


BENSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 








BENSON ’S WATCHES sent safe by post. 


BEX SON’S CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


BENSON S SILVER cod ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 
Artistic. 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, | 


Twopence. 


BEX SON, Oxtp Bonp-stREET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 





UGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING 
JACKE in go g Roy em colours, of their Cheviot 
Wool Cloth. ys rong as linen, resisting damp, 
and more adap’ to otis ~ HY. climate than an: other fabric, 
the cost Loy —_ TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, with the 
new Cartridge P: 
E. : : +. D. NICOLL, Court Tailors. 

LONDON —114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 

MANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 

LIVERPOOL—50, Buld-street. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 
LAMPs. ? WILLIAM 8. BURT ON invites inspection of 
his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 
article is of gua aranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Virtu, the productions of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom William 8. Burton imports them direct :— 
CLOCKS ssecesceeeceee ftom 78. 6d. to 451, 
“eee ABRA’*. + 99 138. 6d. er om ber pair. 


E sise oy ©6188, Od. to 1 
LAMPS, Modérateur .. » 68. 0d. to = 
PURE COLZA OIL . 48 04, per gallon. 
W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING LRONMONGER, ene egpsintment £0 H.R.HL 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT. ALOGU ratis, and ey m4 aid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unriva] 
of Sterling eS ae Electro-plate, Nickel cag and Boitenain. 
Metal Goods, amy Be. —_ stesso Stoves, = 
Marble Chimnes i Fiera Lam 
came, Urns an cettles Clocks, able Cutl 
re, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Beddin ne, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; ; 1,1a,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry s-place :and1, Newman-ya 


[HE NEW MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 
BLINDS— 


PATENT COTTON DIAPHANE, 

A semi-transparent Fabric, a by luminous Patterns, 
atronized by Her Masesty and . the races OF WaLEs. 
'o be had of all the principal Uph , and of the 

CALEY BROTHERS. 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, WINDSOR. 
*,* Patterns forwarded by post, free. 









ps, Gaseliers, Ti 
Baths, Toilet- 











BENSON'S STEAM FACTORY, Lup@are- | ME. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 





7 ~ 
BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE, with Illustrative eee of CABINET FUR- 

NITURE and DECORATIVE UPE STERY, sent free per 
st, or given on application. The Bone corresponding to the 
ist, is marked in plain figures. An effective representative will 
wait upon the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry in any part of the 


<ingdom. 
ATKINSON & CO., 
CABINET MAKER 
UPHOLOTERERS, LINEN DRAPERS & HOUSE AGENTS, 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 2 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


THE CURTAINS of a HOUSE give the tone 
and character to its appearance. They should be changed 
with the on anging seasons. 

ATKINSON & CO. are prepared with their Summer Stock 
of Curtains—the new Pekinette Stripes for Drawing and Dinin, 
Rooms, Pekin and Persian Cloths, eg Lace and Leno, wit! 
an the new Designs in an year’s Chintze 

TKINSON & cO., 
198, 200, we, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


HE SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, reple- 
nished with the Newest Designs from the best Makers, com- 
rises FELTS, KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AX- 

INSTER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of materis al for covering Hall or Passage, FLOOR. 
CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINO 7 tape and KAMPTULI- 
CON. ATKINSON Ve 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, ang ‘and 210, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


BREAKFAST. —EPPS’S COCOA 


(more commonly called Epps’s Homeopathic Cocoa,as being 
prepared and introduced by James Epps, the Homeopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The very agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 

g. This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
before. “ Cocoa stands far ae than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 1b., and 1 Ib. packets. 








LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at po ee 


128. per dozen, 51. 10s. per half-hhd. or Tol. per hhd., duty ' 


This Wine is ure, pleasant, free from aaa acidity, | 
| 


and of sufficient body to improve by keepin 

Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of satringe to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the wand 
may be seen at the Cellars. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- | 
street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in Poceecellom and six- 
gallon Casks, each complete y with tap and vent “pee 
The Wine should be kept ina cool place an the consumption | 
be moderately quick. 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LEN FIELD STARC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


“Purity AND EXcELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
Goss ax s ST ARC H. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
AT THE 
Great Exursitions oF 1851 anp 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
Dvusiin Exursition oF 1865. 

Sold by all Grocers and Drugzgists. 

I.&I. COLMAN, LONDON. 














UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES will | 


escape the ieee eager ge frequently caused by the anne. 
guttering, and bending of the low-priced qualities, and i 
tions a offering, if they will order 4 “ PRIZE MEDAL 
PAR RA AFF INE” — made by J. FIELD, the —- 





HE CULTIVATION of TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY have, on account of its great strength and exquisite 
flavour, promoted ae sale by every means. The Comp are now 
selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &c., at the reduced uty, viz., 
from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. per ib., and China Teas as usual at 1s. 4d. 
er Ib. and upwards.—V yarehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S. 
HURCHYARD, . Bishopsgate. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT FORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies” Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings: 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 othe — 
cles for Home or Continental ae — ILLUSTRATE 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer 4 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, L eae 


Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand i Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


rENRY’ Ss CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be prepared, — the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. THOS. & WM. HENRY, Manufacturin; 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold in Bottles, price 28. 9d., or, wit! 
glass-stoppers, at 4s. 6d., stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each Bottle.—Sold in London, wholesale, by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
Church yard ; Newbery & Sons, E. Edwards, Butler & Crispe, St. 
oan I shurchyard ; Savory & Co. New Bond-street; Sanger, 
-stree’ 








ce 13. 8d. per lb. Sold by all dealers in T. 
a Countey. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
es roved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine a 
es, oad every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth e 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder. 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 





DEMCATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 
mee eee aurobapers of the “SMEE’s SPRING 
MATTRE ‘SS TUCKE PATENT,” or “SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER,” against’ various ab aa infringements, preserving 
somewhat the appearance of the Original, but wanting all its 
—— advantages. 
Fach pesnine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
and a Numbe 
he “=mee’ e Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent.” received the 
only Pxiz— MepaL,or Honourable Mention, given to Bedding of 
any description. at the !NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1862, an 
may be obtained ‘price from 25s.) of — respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C, 





| 


| 








FLEET- STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY ‘NEW 
DESCRIPTION of Lang oe TEETH, fixed without 
mixes, = ligatures. They poetet resemble the natu- 

t to rie distinguished fi from the originals by the 
closest \oaacver they will never change colour or decay, an 
be fo und superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not semen the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and To mapd teeth that are loose, and is guaran’ 
restore art Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound andi ‘useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 





NIC BITTERS. ne QUININE E 
WINE, the most palatable an: 1 Bitter in existence, 
AN pe rere TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine- Merchants, 
Confectioners, and others, at 30s. 4 dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON, 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


pare E.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 

MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are Seg 

petted forms for administering Loy L popaler oes remedy 

digestion.— Manufactured by T. 31, 33, 1%4, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, Sisdbeume, ia .C. 

PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 5%. and 10s. each, 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 48. 6d. each. 
Pepsine Globules in Bottles at 28., 38. 6d. and 68. 6d. each, 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS améliorent les fonctions 
de tous les principaux organes du corps, et aident ainsi a 
assurer une bonne santé pendant la jeunesse et la viellesse. 
priétaires, T. ROBERTS et CIE., Crane-court, Fleet-street, Lon- 
dres. Les Pilules de Viede Parr sont vendues par boites de 1. a. 
a 28. 9d., et par paquets de famille de lls chacun, chez tous les 
remiers et de de Londres et de 
*Europe. Des instructions trés détaillées vous sont donnés avec 
chaque boite. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
To remove or avert the symptoms of Indigestion, conse- 
ene on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from ere occu- 
on or rezidence in tropical climates. CUCKLE'’S ANTI- 
BL1OUs PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion 
for upwards of 65 years, are highly recommended for their mild 
aperient, tonic and aromatic properties, and for the power they 
possess in equalizing the secretion of the liver, and strengthening 
the digestive organs. 


(ockLe’ S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 




















Y, 


Messrs. TREACHER & Co. 


(eokLss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
ELBOURNE, 
Mr. enc 31, Bourke-street East. 


"> pepeeaaeamiies ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
KURRACHEE, 
Messrs. BUDGETT & HUGHES. 


(pecnLee ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
SYDNE 


Messrs. ROW, 219, Pitt-street. 


NO MORE MEDICINE. 
D- BARRY’S delicious, health- seatoring Reva- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD restores good geet oe ap) =p 
jungs an > 
functions) regul arity a pos energy tothe most enfeeb! Jpled or a 








thout , or expense, as it saves 
thee its. cost in other —— spepsia (indigesti rey 
stipation, flatulency, phlegm aa Sons De consumption, BervoUs 
bilious. liver - Vw} 1 th as wee 
grein ilb, 28 alb. 49. 6d. ; we — Ppa SS RRY & C077, 
Ue ae London ; all Grocers and Chemists. 
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By the Rev. P. FROST, M.A. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ECLOG2 LATINA: a First Latin Read- 


in ng-Book, with English Notes and a Dictionary. ——— 
with ‘ Analecta Greca Minora.’ Feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


This volume is arranged pro- 
gressively, beginning with the | Latin Reading-book, which is 
simplest constructions: after | likely to be very useful.” 

assing through it a pupil will Guardian. 

on nea to take up Ovid or 

sar. 


ANALECTA GRECA MINORA; with 


English Notes, and a Dictionary. 
New Edition, py 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


“This excellent and well- 





arra »0ok is founded upon | ference s." 
Dalzell’s ‘ Analecta 
Minora,’ to which, however, it 


English Churchman, 
MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d.; Key, 53. 


MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Third Edition, feap. 8yo. 28. 6d.; Key, 4s. 


A LATIN » GRAMMAR. By T. Hewitt | 


.» Professor of Comparative Grammar, and 
KEY. Master — the ‘Junior School in Univ ersity College. Fifth 
Thousand, corrected and enlarged, post 8vo. 88. 


PROFESSOR KEY’S SHORT LATIN 


GRAMMAR for Schools. New Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS: a Progressive 
Series. By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A., one of the Masters 
of Merchant-Taylors’ School. Feap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 


Edidit G.S. WALKER. New Edition, on fine paper, com- 
plete in 1 thick vol. on cloth, 18s. 


This comprehensive Volume ; Horace, Lucan, Persius, Juve- 
contains a Library of the Poeti- nal, Martial, Sulpicia, Statius, 
cal Latin Classics, correctly eittos Italicus, Valerius Flac: 
printed from the best Texts, | cus, Calpurnius Siculus, Auso- 
viz. :—Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- | nius, and Claudian. 
pertius, tracection, Virgil, Ovid, 


LIVII HISTORIZ,, libri quing ue priores. 
— ae Notes, by *PRENDEVILL New Edition, 
mo. roan, 58. 


LIVII A au the Same, Books I.—III. separately, | 
38. 


clot! 


LIVII Pre the Same, Books IV. and V. sepa- 


rately, cloth 


The ODES and CARMEN SA:CULARE | 


of HORACE. Translated into English Verse, by JOHN 


resents yarious important dif- | 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY BELL & DALDY, 


86, Fleet-street, and 








DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explana- 
tion with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by Quotations 
from the best authorities. New Edition, with a Supplement 
containing additional Words and further Illustrations. 2 vols. 
eg 4l. 14s. 6d. ; half bound in russia, 5l. 15s. 6d.; russia, 
6l. 128. 


* A carefully nieesiad first | 


“Tt is an admirable addition to our Lexicography, supplying a 
great desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of each word—its 
birth, parentage, and education, the changes that have befallen 
it, the company it has kept, and the connexions it has formed— 
by rich series of quotations, all in chronological order. This is 
sucha Distonaty as perhaps no other language could ever boast.”’ 

Quarterly Review. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, combining Explana- 
tion with Etymology: to which is prefixed a Grammatical 
and Etymological Examing ation, adapted to facilitate the use 
of the Dictionary in Schools and private tuition as a book for 
Examination and Exercises. New Edition, 8vo. without the 
Quotations, 15s.; half russia, 20s. ; russia, 248. 


The. ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 


UAGE. By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D. 4th Edition, 4s. 6d. 


MMON WORDS with CURIOUS 
DERIVATIONS. By the Ven. C. J. SMITH, M.A., Len of 
Erith, and late Archdeacon of aio aap. 8vo. 3s. 


The STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of ENG- 
LISH and GENERAL HISTORY, from B.C. 100 to the Pre- 
sent Time. By D. BEALE. Sewed, 22.; cloth, 28. 6d. 


CHRONOLOGICAL MAPS. By D. Beale. 
a yee No. II. Ancient History, 2s. Or the 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged, by CH AUNCEY A. G GOODRIC H, Professor 

| in Yale College. 4to. 1,624 pp. 31s. 6d.; half calf, 40s.; calf or 

half russia, 42s.; russia, 2/. 103. 


A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH 
HISTORY; or, a General Summary of Dates and Events, for 
the Use of Schools, Families, and Candidates for Public Ex- 
amination. By ARTHUR BOWES. Third Edition, 8vo. 2s. 


The ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES 

belonging to the PROPOSITIONS in the First Six and part 

| of the Eleventh Books of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS (usually 

read in the Universities). Prepared for Students in Geometry. 

By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 18.; 
on cards, in case, 58. 6d.; without the Figures, 6d. 


| 
} 


| The ELEMENTS of EUCLID. The First 
Six Books, with a Commentary by Dr. DIONYSIUS LARD- 
NER. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 


CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in a ate | 


versity of Oxford. Feap. 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 5 


SELECTIONS from OVID: Amores, Tris- 


tia, | vee Metamorphoses. With English Notes, By the 
Rey. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SABRINZ COROLLA in HORTULIS 


REGLE SCHOLZ SALOPIENSIS, contexuerunt tres viri 
floribus legendis. Editio Altera. 8vo. 12s.; morocco, 21s. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 
NOTABILIA QUEDAM; or, the Principal 


Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs, and such Greek, Latin, 
and French Constructions as are of frequent occurrence. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 8vo. 1s. 


LATIN ACCIDENCE. By the Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 8vo. ls. 


LATIN VERSIFICATION. §8vo. ls. 
PRINCIPLES of LATIN SYNTAX. 8vo. 1s. 


HOMERIC DIALECT: its Leading Forms and | 
Peculiarities. By J. S. BAIRD, T.C.D. S8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of GREEK VERBS, lai | 


gular and Defective. By J. S. BAIRD, T.C.D. New Ed., 2s. 6d. 


RICHMOND RULES to form the QVIDIAN 
DISTICH, &. By J. TATE, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


The YOUNG DUAL ARITHMETICIAN: 


an Elementary Introduction to the Art and Science of Dual 
Arithmetic. By OLIVER BYRNE. 12mo. 5s. 6d 


DUAL ARITHMETIC; or, the Calculus 
of Concrete Quantities Known and Unknown, Exponential 
and Transcendental, including Angular Magnitudes. By 
OLIVER BYRNE. 8vo. 14s. 


ENGLISH POETRY for CLASSICAL 


SCHOOLS; or, Florilegium Poeticum Anglicanum. 1s. 6d. 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. Witha Cassherative View 
of Ancient and Modern Geography, and a Table of Chrono- 
logy continued to the Present Time. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BELL & DALDY’S ILLUSTRATED 


SERIES of SCHOOL BOOKS. Royal 1é6mo. strongly bound. 


Grape I. School Primer, 65 Illustrations, 6d. 
I. School Reader, by Tilleard, many Illustrations, 1. 

Poetry Book for Schools, 37 Illustrations, 1s. 

Life of Joseph, 16 Illustrations, 1s. 

Scripture Parables, 16 Illustrations, _ 

ceripeate Miracles, 16 Illustrations, 

IV. Wood’s New Testament History, 16 iffastrations le. 

Old Testament History, 16 Illustrations, 
V. Story of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ ‘8 Progress, 16 Tilustrations, 

price 1s. 


(Others in preparation.) 
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6, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE, 
By F. E. A. GASC, M.A. 


The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. This work 


is partly based es apmergr rely System, as adapted by Dr. 
Ahn; but the a di and proper atten- 
tion is paid to the Direct Teaching of the Grammar. . 6d. 


FRENCH FABLES for BEGINNERS, in 


Prose. With an Index ofall the Words. New Edition, 2s, 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK; being a 


Grammar and Exercise Book. New Edition, 


KEY to FIRST and SECOND FRENCH 
BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 





HISTOIRES AMUSANTES et IN- 


STRUCTIVES. With English Notes. New Edition, 2s. 6d. * 


MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


New Edition, price 2s. 6d 


FRENCH POETRY for the YOUNG. A 


Selection from the best Authors. With English Notes. 22. 


MATERIALS for ENGLISH PROSE 
COMPOSITION ; or, Selections from the best English Prose 
Writers, to be turned into French, with Idiomatic Renderings 
of Difficulties, and ae ious Grammatical Notes. New Edition, 
price 4s. 6d.; Key, 6s. 


“ Students could not have a better book.”—Atheneum. 


PROSATEURS CONTEMPORAINS; or, 


Selections in Prose, chiefly from Contemporary French Lite: 
rature. With English Notes. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


LE PETIT COMPAGNON: a French 


Talk-Book for Little Children. 52 Illustrations, 16mo. 28. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS, with English 
Notes, for Schools. 


*SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. With 
English Notes. Edited by F. E. A. GASC, M.A. New Edi- 
tion, revised. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


*PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sarntine. With 
English Notes. Edited by Dr. DUBUC. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 


* These Editions have been selected for the Middle-Class Ex- 
aminations. 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par FENE- 
LON. With English Notes. Edited by C. J. DELILLE. 
Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. Par Votrarre, 
With English Notes. Edited by L. DIREY. New Edition, 
revised. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete 
Text. With Notes, &c. By Dr. 7 HHEIM, Professor of 
German, King’s College, London. 63. 6d. 


GERMAN BALLADS from SCHILLER, 
GOETHE, and UHLAND. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Le NOUVEAU TRESOR; or, French 


Student’s Companion. Designed to facilitate the Translation 
of English into French at Sight. By M.E.S. 3s. 6d. 


The FRENCH DRAMA. With Argu- 
ments in English at the Head of each Scene, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By A.GOMBERT. Comedies b; 
Moliére—Le Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, Tartuffe, Le Malade Imaginaire, Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes—Les Fourberies de Scapin, Les Précieuses Ridicules, 
L’Ecole des Femmes, L’Ecole des Maris, Le Médecin malgré 
lui, M. de EUECOOAEEOS, Amphitryon. Tragedies, &c., 
Racine—La Thébaide, ou les Fréres Ennemis, Alexandre le 
Grand, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs (Com.), Britannicus, 
Bérénice, Baj jazet, Mithridate, Iphigénie, Phedre, Esther, 
Athalie ; be? Corneille—Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte, 
Pompée ; vy T. Corneille—Ariadne. Plays by Voltaire— 
Brutus, Zaire, Alzire, Oreste, La Fanatisme, Mérore, La 
Mort de César, Sémiramis. Sold separately, at 1s.; half 
bound, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186, FLEET-STREET, and 6, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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